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TWO BOYS AND A DOG 


What Would You Do If You Were Left on a Wreck on 

the Ocean with Only a Boy, a Dog and a Polar Bear 

as Companions? Read This and See What Happened. 
By J. ST. LAWRENCE 


SMOTHERING mist, thick and foggy, 
A shrouded the ocean on every side, and 

through it the big four-master, Rouma- 
nia under a cloud of snowy canvas, was glid- 
ing like some phantom ship. 

The skipper, Captain Eames, was pacing 
the poop with restless step. He had the anx- 
ious look of a man who well knew the dangers 
that lay ahead. They were nearing the New- 
foundland banks, those dreaded _ shoals 
shrouded in fog and mist, where more dis- 
asters happen than in almost any other 
quarter of the .ocean. 

The Roumania’s foghorn had been kept go- 
ing all day, and just now it sent forth another 
deep, warning boom. The sound seemed to 
hang in the heavy mist for several seconds. 
No sooner had it died away, however, than 
Captain Eames swung sharply round on his 
heel as if his ear had caught an answering 
sound. He stood listening for some few mo- 
ments, his face plainly showing that he was 
puzzled. 

“Did you hear anything, Walt?” he called 
out to a young fellow who was standing on 
the port side, and who, while serving as an 
apprentice on board, was the skipper’s own 
nephew. 

“T thought I did sir.” 

“What did it seem like to you 

“It sounded like a howl—the howl of a dog.” 

“So it did to me. .It’s queer, though, where 
it could come from. If there’s a vessel hang- 
ing about here anywhere we ought to have 
heard her foghorn before this. Listen! There 
it is again.” 

There was no mistaking the sound this 
time. It was a long-drawn, melancholy howl, 
muffled by the fog, and weird enough, under 
the cireumstances, to fill the heart of any 
sailor with superstitious foreboding. 

Walter Eames and the captain looked at 
each other. Neither could tell from what 
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quarter exactly the howl had come, for in a 
fog, sounds of any’kind, unless close at hand, 
are apt to lead one astray. And as they 
listened, straining to catch the distant boom 
of a foghorn or other signal, the same mourn- 
ful howl floated to them, eerie and weird, 
‘through the mist again. 

“Did you hear that, Mr. Studdart?” the 
captain said to the first mate, who had just 
stepped on the poop. 

“T did, sir. And I don’t like it.” 

“Why not?” 

The mate shook his head in a gloomy fash- 
ion, and muttered something about a howl of 
this kind always meaning death. 

“Nonsense,” said the skipper sharply. “That’s 
an old woman’s tale. There’s a vessel in dis- 
tress somewhere about; that’s how it strikes 
me. The crew may be starving, or half-dead 
from want of water. We’ll stand by for a bit. 
The fog is likely to lift towards sunset.” 

In something like an hour the fog began 
to lift, and as the sea became more open a 
shout arose from the lower deck. 

“There she is, sir! There she is!” 

“Where away?” asked the captain. 

“On the starboard quarter, sir.” 

The captain looked in the direction and 
there, with wisps of fog still clinging around 
her, lay the battered and dismasted hulk of 
what appeared to have been a stout brig. A 
storm, or fierce gale more likely, had played 
terrible havoe with her. The bulwarks had 
been swept clean away, all the boats were 
gone, and she was lying so low in the water 
that her decks were almost flush with the 
waves. Half of her foremast was still stand- 
ing. It had snapped off a little above the 
mainyard, from which a tangle of rigging was 
falling on deck. All the other standing gear 
had been. carried away. 

“A derelict and waterlogged,” said the cap- 
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tain, as he surveyed her through his glasses. 
“Not a soul on board, either.” 

“There’s the dog, sir,” put in Walter, who 
was standing by his side. “Look, you can see 
him on the fo’c’stle head.” 

The dog, which looked like a large black 
retriever, was perched high up on the fore- 
castle, squatting on his haunches. When he 
saw them he raised his snout in the air and 
sent forth another long, melancholy howl. 

“I wonder how they came to leave him 
behind?” said Captain Eames. “Seamen don’t 
usually do a thing of that sort.” 

“They mightn’t have been able to get away 
in time themselves, sir, and were all washed 
overboard,” suggested the mate. 

“Well, we can’t desert the poor brute and 
leave him there to starve,” replied the cap- 
tain. “Get out the dinghy, Walter, and bring 
him off. Bring young Fellowes here with you. 
But be quick about it, my lads. The breeze 
may drop at any moment, and then the fog 
will come rolling back.” 

Walter saw at a glance that Captain Eames 
was right. The fog was banked up in dense 
masses in the distance, looking as if it might 
come sweeping down upon them again before 
they could reach the derelict and get safely 
back. He beckoned to young Fellowes, who 
was also an apprentice on board, and both 
hurried down to the lower deck. There, with 
the help of the crew, the dinghy was quickly 
launched. The two lads took their seats in 
it, gripped the oars and pulled smartly away 
across the lumpy sea. 

Captain Eames would probably have sent a 
larger boat, in charge of one of his mates, but 
he was convinced there was not a soul left on 
board the wreck. From her waterlogged con- 
dition, too, he judged that she was laden with 
timber—from Quebec, most likely—which was 
of little use in the way of salvage. All he 
wanted was to rescue the dog, and it was on 
that account he had sent his two apprentices. 

As the dinghy approached the derelict, the 
dog bounded down from the forecastle and 
commenced to leap frantically about the deck. 
Then it rushed to the side as if to spring into 
the boat the moment it came near enough, 
uttering short, sharp yelps and very nearly 
tumbling into the water in its excitement. 

Walter wanted to find out the name of the 
vessel, and for that reason pulled round under 
the stern. There he saw in white letters the 
name Polar Star. He also saw that the rud- 
der had been washed away and the stern 
much damaged. 

The dog had rushed across the deck and 
was waiting for them when they appeared on 
the opposite side. He was a fine black re- 
triever and seemed to have suffered little 
hardship. They wondered how he had man- 
aged to exist after the crew had deserted the 
wreck. 

“We may as well step on board and have a 
look round,” said Walter. “For all we know 
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there may be a poor fellow lying half dead 
somewhere. It won’t take a minute.” . 

“All right,’ answered young Fellowes, 
“But we must look sharp,:you know. Remem- 
ber what Captain Eames said.” 

The moment the boat touched the side, 
Walter sprang on board. Charlie Fellowes 
followed, holding the boat’s painter in his 
hand. The dog received them with yelps of 
joy, bounding about the wet and slippery deck 
and leaping up on them. 

Fellowes ran the painter round a piece of 
loose spar that was lying on deck, and they 
moved forward towards the bow. To their 
surprise, before they had taken many steps, 
the big retriever planted himself in their way, 
looking up at them with his intelligent eyes 
and plainly trying to induce them to quit the 
vessel at once. As they appeared bent upon 
advancing, however, he took another course. 
He ran to the side and sprang straight into 
the boat, yelping as if to draw their attention 
to his action. Secing that they did not stop, 
he bounded back on deck again and followed 
them to the forecastle. 

There the two apprentices found rather a 
strange state of affairs. It looked as if the 
crew, before deserting the vessel, had _barri- 
caded themselves in the forecastle for some 
reason. There was a tub with some water in 
it, while the floor was littered with broken 
biscuits, scraps of food and bones. They could 
not have been placed there purposely for the 
dog, for no one would have thought of doing 
that in the hurry of getting away from the 
wreck, though it was in this way the retriever 
had managed to provide for himself. 

While the two lads were looking round and 
wondering what had happened on board, a dis- 

“tant boom came to them from the Roumania’s 
foghorn. They hurried out on deck, and what 
they saw showed them there was not a mo- 
ment to lose. The fog was sweeping back 
from the off-side of the four-master and al- 
ready wrapping her in its folds. Even as they 
gazed her outline began to grow dim, and ina 
second almost, so quickly is the ocean shroud- 
ed in these parts, she was blotted out com- 
pletely from sight. 

“Hurry up, Walter,” cried young Fellows. 
“See how the fog is thickening It will take 
us all we can do to get back.” 

Walter needed no urging. They made for 
the boat, the dog following; but no sooner did 
they reach the side than both pulled up with 
something like a gasp of dismay. 

The boat had disappeared! 

They looked at each other in a_ blank, 
stupefied kind of way. They could not under- 
stand what had happened, or how the boat 
could have got adrift. Then they saw how it 
must have occurred. The vessel had a slight 
list to this side, and the dog, in jumping back 
on board, had kicked the boat off. The jerk 
on the painter, slight as it was, was enough to 
set the piece of spar rolling. It had tumbled 
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into the sea, where it had floated away with 
the boat still attached to it. 

It was not a cheerful position for the two 
young fellows. To make matters worse, the 
fog had reached them by this time, and was 
hanging heavily over the wreck. Night was 
coming on, too, and they didn’t know how to 
get back to their ship. 

They had a hope that those on board the 
Roumania might have seen the dinghy float- 
ing away and would send another boat to 
take them off. In this, however, they were 
mistaken. Though they never suspected it, the 
spar had caught in the side of the wreck lower 
down and the dinghy was lying out of sight 
all the time under the stern. 

“Well, there’s nothing for it but to wait 
until they send off a boat for us,” said Wal- 
ter, trying to make the best of the situation. 
“That won’t be long, you may depend. There 
goes the foghorn again.” 

“Yes, but it seems to me to be getting 
fainter every time,’ answered Charlie Fel- 
lowes. “I wonder it they’re drifting away 
from us. It’s growing fearfully dark, too.” 

“I'll send them a hail,” said Walter, “though 
there’s not much chance of their hearing it in 
this fog.” And, placing his hands to his 
mouth, he bellowed forth, “Roumania, ahoy!” 

The shout was answered, but in a way 
which was wierd enough to startle and sur- 
prise them. From the direction of the cabin 
aft there came a strange, shuffling sort of 
sound, a scratching and tearing of wood, and 
then something like a low, deep growl. 

“Great Scott! What was that?” cried 
young Fellowes, glancing fearfully along the 
deck, which was so gloomy and dark by this 
time that they could barely see the stern. 

“IT don’t know.” replied Walter, who felt a 
trifle awed himself. “It was something very 
queer.” 

“It may be that the brig is haunted. I’ve 
heard of such things.” 

“Oh, nonsense.” 

“But * * * look at the dog!” 

The retriever, powerful brute though he 
was, was showing unmistakable signs of fear. 
He whined, turned his head towards the cabin 
and then glanced quickly up at the boys. 
They looked at each other with a sort of 
superstitious feeling. What could have cowed 
the dog in this way? 

“’m beginning to think there’s something 
very strange about this old hulk,” said Wal- 
ter. “I wonder what’s aft there in the cabin? 
Listen! Do you hear it shuffling and snort- 
ing ?” 

“Yes,” said Charlie, 
inclined to chatter a bit. 

“Suppose we have a look?” 

“It might spring out at us.” 

“T’ll take care of that. We'll open the door 
gingerly, and just peep in.” 

Charlie Fellowes looked doubtful and half- 
inclined to hang back. But Walter was al- 


whose teeth seemed 


ready moving aft on tiptoe, and he felt com- 
pelled to follow. The dog, however, remained 
behind. Though they turned and flicked their 
fingers to him, he could not be induced to move 
a step towards the cabin. 

“You see?” whispered Charlie. “He won’t 
stir. He knows there’s some strange thing in 
there, and—” 

The words were cut short by a heavy thud 
against the woodwork of the cabin, followed 
by something that sounded like an angry 
snarl. Both boys jumped back. It seemed at 
first as if the creature inside, whatever it was, 
was about to break out and attack them. 

“Come away, Walter,” said Charlie, seizing 
him by the arm. “You don’t know what may 
happen if you open the door. 

Walter stood his ground, however. He was 
not so superstitious as young Fellowes, upon 
whom the darkness and gloom of the deserted 
deck were having an effect. Besides, the pres- 
ence of something unknown in the cabin 
seemed to draw him on in spite of himself. 

He moved on again, Charlie following on 
tiptoe, throwing more than one doubtful 
glance back over his shoulder. They stole to 
the cabin door, paused there, and listened. 

All was quiet inside, a deathly, terrifying 
quiet. Gingerly, Walter advanced and laid his 
nervous fingers on the handle of the door. 
He turned it. 

The next instant a reverberating growl is- 
sued from the cabin, and Walter darted back 
in affright. The door was pulled violently 
open, and a great, white, spectral shape ap- 
peared before them, glaring with reddish eyes. 
Another awful growl resounded, and the two 
boys fled with a yell of terror. 

Walter cast one quick glance back over his 
shoulder as he raced along, and could see a 
great white monster in pursuit of them. 

“The mast, Charlie!” he called out. “Up 
the mast for your life!’ 

Charlie, without pausing to ask the reason, 
clambered up the broken mast as fast as he 
could go. Walter was after him in an in- 
stant; but as he climbed he kept turning his 
head and looking down, as though fearing he 
might be seized by the leg before he could get 
out of reach. 


“Quicker, Charlie, quicker!” he cried. “He’s 
almost upon us.” 

“What—what is it?” gasped Charlie. 

“A bear. A big Polar bear.” 

It was, indeed, a huge Polar bear, which 


had probably broken from its cage in the 
storm, and in some way got imprisoned in the 
cabin. It came pounding along the deck in 
its ungainly fashion to the foot of the mast, 
where it stopped and looked up. By this time, 
however, Charlie had reached the yardarm, 
upon which he perched himself. Walter also 
swung himself onto it on the other side of 
the mast, and there they sat, looking down at 
the great white monster on the deck below. 

“We’re safe now, at any rate,” said Charlie, 
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who was panting after the hasty scramble up 
the mast. 

Walter said nothing. He was not at all 
certain on the point. He did not know 
whether a Polar bear could climb or not, but 
he rather fancied it could. That was just 
what was troubling him. The great brute 
must be ravenous after being shut up in the 
cabin, and almost to a certainty it would try 
to get at them and drag them down. 

The bear, however , did not seem inclined to 
make the attempt at present. Instead of 
clawing at the mast it commenced to nose 
about the deck, as if in search of food. Then 
it shambled off into the forecastle, where pres- 
ently they heard it crunching the stray scraps 
littered about there. 

The dog must have hidden away somewhere 
out of sight, for they could see or hear noth- 
ing of it. 

The bear came out on deck again and began 
to prowl around the mast. Round and round 
it went, looking up sideways, and uttering 
growls that seemed to make the boys’ hearts 
stand still. They were sure now that it was 
about to try and reach them. Once, indeed, 
it reared itself upon its hind legs and planted 
its great forepaws against the mast. The 
white head seemed to come so near them that 
they instinctively drew up their legs, and for a 
moment they though it was about to spring 
towards them. The brute dropped back on 
deck, however, and shuffled away to some lit- 
tle distanee. 

It kept a watchful eye upon them though; 
for once, when Walter dangled a rope against 





the mast, it was back again in an instant. It 
was plain that it had no intention of letting 
them slide down from their perch and escape 
to some other part of the vessel. 

“If we could only manage to slip past it 
and get to the cabin.” said Charlie. “We 
could lock ourselves in there.” 

“It’s too dangerous,” replied Walter. “The 
brute is on the watch. Besides, we would be 
no better off in the cabin than we are here.” 

“And must we remain here all night?” 

“It looks like it.” 

It did look like it indeed. 

If they attempted to stir, the bear came 
back with a growl that told them plainly they 
had better remain on their perch. And yet it 
was no easy matter to maintain their balance 
there, for they soon began to feel cramped 
and numbed with cold. To add to the hope- 
lessnes of their position, they could hear 
nothing of the Roumania’s foghorn. The ship 
must have been groping about in search of 
them and missed them in the fog. 

An hour passed—a long, weary hour—and 
then another. Below they could hear the bear 
still prowling about the deck, and knew it was 
as much as their lives were worth to venture 
down. 

“T can’t stand it much longer, Walter,” said 
Charlie at last. “I feel I must topple off.” 

“Don’t lose heart,” replied Walter. “T’ll fix 
him if he tries to get up. I’ve thought of a 
plan.” 

All through the long, terrible night, the bear 
kept watch upon the deck, never retreating to 
any great distance, and sometimes approach- 
ing the mast with impatient growls. How the 
two lads got through the weary hours they 
could not tell. It seemed like a lifetime. 

At last the grey light of dawn began to 
spread through the fog, which was vanishing 
before the sunrise. The deck soon became 
clear to their view, and there was the huge 
Polar shambling towards the mast and look- 
ing up at them with vicious eyes. 

“He’s coming!” cried Charlie. “He’s coming 
now!” 

“All right,” replied Walter, who had pro- 
vided himself with a stout rope. “I’m ready 
for him.” 

The bear reared itself against the mast, 
straining up towards them with bared fangs 
and a rumbling snarl, its stretch measuring 
fully eight feet. 

Walter twined his arm round the mast and 
bent over. Quick as lightning he dropped a 
running noose, which he had fastened at the 
end of the rope, around the beast’s head. 

With a jerk he pulled the rope tight, coiled 
it round the mast, and securely fastened it. 

The bear was suspended by the neck. 

The brute gave forth a sort of half-strangled 
roar and tore at the noose with its paws. 
Then it dropped a little way down, and the 
jerk made the mast quiver and shake. The 
boys were almost pitched off the yard, right 
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into the creature’s jaws. 

“Hold on, Charlie; hold on tightly!” cried 
Walter. “If the mast only stands the strain 
we're all right.” 

The bear struggled, shook its head savagely, 
and tore at the noose again. Finding it could 
not free itself, it planted its forepaws against 
the mast once more, and glared up at the 
boys. Its great red tongue was lolling out, 
and they could almost feel the hot pants of its 
breath. 

It was at this stage that the retriever came 
to their aid. The intelligent animal rushed 
out from its hiding place, and commenced 
bounding about the deck, barking loudly. 
The bear looked down. It was in a fix be- 
tween the two. 

Just then Walter threw a hurried glance 
around the ocean, from which the fog had 
now cleared. As he did so, he raised a shout 
of joy; for there in the distance was the 
Roumania, bearing down upon them under 
full sail. 

It must have been a curious sight to Cap- 
tain Eames as he raised his glasses, to see 
his two apprentices perched on the yard, a 
huge Polar bear triced up to the mast, and 
the dog barking at its heels. He soon had a 
boat out, however, and took a seat in the 
stern himself, with a rifle between his knees. 

The boat shot away to the rescue of the lads. 
As it came near Captain Eames shouted out 
to them to crawl along the yard and let them- 
selves on deck by means of the tangled rig- 
ging. They followed his advice, and were 
safely on deck when the boat touched the 
side. 

Captain Eames sprang on board with the 
rifle in his hand, and approached the bear. 
The creature seemed to know that its hour 
had come, for it turned its head and growled 
at him savagely. Then the rifle rang out, and 
the brute made a frantic struggle to free 
itself. It took four shots to kill it, and its 
death throes, added to its enormous weight, 
actually brought down the mast. It fell with 
a crash over the great white monster, which 
was now lying stretched upon deck. 

“Lucky we followed the captain’s advice 
and got off the yard in time,” said Walter. 
“We would have had a nasty spill.” 

* * * * 

It was not until the Roumania returned to 
America that they learned how the bear had 
come to be shut up in the cabin of the brig. 
They found that the survivors of the crew, 
for several had been washed overboard during 
the storm, had got away in the last sound 
boat left on board, and were picked up by a 
homeward-bound steamer. 

According to the story of these men, they 
were bringing home three Polar bears. In 
the storm the animals broke loose from their 
cage, and two were swept overboard. The 
third, which was the biggest of them, chased 
the captain along the deck, and was close at 


his heels when he dashed into the cabin. 
The bear followed, and must have seized on 
the unfortunate man inside. The rolling of 
the vessel slammed the door to, so that the 
brute could not get out again. 

The crew, meanwhile, had got together 
some provisions and barricaded themselves in 
the forecastle. As the storm continued, and 
they were afraid the bear might break loose 
again, they stole out at night and got away 
in the boat. In their hurry they forgot the 
dog, which happened to be in some other part 
of the vessel at the time. 

Walter and Charlie did not forget the dog, 
though, seeing they had ventured so much to 
rescue him. And now, if you happen to 
board the Roumania, you will see a fine 
black retriever on deck, and, down in the 
cabin, you will also see a great white bear- 
skin, of which Captain Eames is very proud. 


HINTS FOR ALL SCOUTS 


MY TROOP OF SCOUTS 


rules and regulations to which they should 

adhere. It is, of course, impossible to 

propose one hard and fast set of rules for 
all troops, for the conditions under which they 
exist are so varied that what would be a good 
rule in one case would be either useless or un- 
workable in another. 

The following rules, however, culled from 
those which govern my troop may prove of 
interest to my readers. But before writing them 
down I would wish to explain that many rules 
which would not be of interest to other troops 
have been left out: 

Scouts are put on their honor to behave as 
Scouts wherever they may be, never to 
‘‘grouse”’’ or complain, but to obey the orders of 
parents, schoolmasters, employers and Scout- 
masters readily and cheerfully. 

On patrol evenings patrol leaders will set a 
sentry in the headquarters yard, if fine; if wet, 
in the shed adjoining. Sentries to wear over- 
coats during the winter months, and to chal- 
lenge smartly all who approach. The ordinary 
password will be the patrol call of the Scout 
approaching. P 

Patrol ieaders are responsible for the behavior 
of their patrols on patrol evenings. 

Scouts are put on their honor to tell their 
patrol leader if any comrade swears or uses ex- 
pressions they would not like their parents to 
hear. 

Scouts must make up their minds on getting 
up each morning to do at least one good action 
during that day. 

Whilst Scouts are expected to be always on 
the lookout for a chance of helping someone, 
they are reminded that a brother Scout has 
always the first call upon their services. 

A Scout should never pass another Scout in 
the street without greeting him, nor should he 
see a Scout in trouble without trying to help 
him, or letting him see by some little kindly 
action that he is sorry for him in his trouble. 

A Scout should never say to himself when 
confronted by an unpleasant duty, “‘Why 
should I do_this rather than So-and-So?”’ but 
should ask himself, ‘‘Somebody has got to do 
it. Why shouldn’t I?” 

If it is known that there is sickness or 
trouble in a house, Scouts should be very care- 
ful not to linger about the house, or make any 
unnecessary noise in its vicinity. 


FE. rus: troop of Boy Scouts should draw up 





O you know, I find that lots of Scouts are 

never taught to make any use of their 

staffs—except to carry them about on 
parade. 

I think that’s an awful shame. 


tically no end to the 


There’s prac- 
number of useful things 


you can do with staffs—if you know how, and 
every Scout should know row. 
This month I’ll tell you how to play 
QUARTERSTAFF 
because quarterstaff is a rattling good game 
and a useful one, and now is the time of the 


take it 


year to up——in your headquarters. 
Just a word 
first. To play it 
properly, you 
want a pair of 
good long strong 
staffs, at least 
six inches longer 
than the fellows 
them. For learning 










using 


the ‘strikes’ and “par- 
ries,’”” you can wear your 
ordinary uniform, or any 
clothes you like, but for 
“Loose Play,’’ you want 
helmets and_ things. I'll 


come to that later. 

When you are learning, 
the best war is for one 
man to be called the ‘‘At- 
tacker,’’ and the other the 


‘“Defender.’’ The umpire 
calls each strike, ‘‘No. 1,’ “‘No. 2,’’ and the at- 
tacker has to give the strike, and the defend- 
er parry it in the correct way. 

THE “READY’’ POSITION 

To start, the combatants fall in opposite each 
other at such a distance apart that they can- 
not touch each other 
with their staffs 
without leaning for- 

ward. 
On the 


word to get 
= “Read y” 

they fall in 
“Ready” position 
(Fig. 1). The left foot is 
about twelve inches to 
the left front of the right 





to the 


one. Both feet should be 

flat on the floor and the 

weight of the body dis- 

tributed evenly upon 

FIG. 2 them. Knees should be 

slightly bent, and the whole body should be 
held well back. 

The right hand holds the staff about six 


inches from the ‘‘butt’’—the thick end 
left hand about a foot from it. 


THE LUNGE 


“Lunge,’’ the 


and the 


At the word 
step forward 
with his left Q 
foot, throwing 
his whole body 


attacker takes a 


\ 


well forward, 
and bringing 
his staff up 


and forward at 
the same time, 
as in Fig. 2. 
He lets his left 
hand slide 
some little 
way down to- 
wards his 
right, soas to 
get as longa 
reach as possi- 
ble with the staff. 





FIG. 3. 


What to Do With Your Staff 














From this position, as quickly as he can, he 
delivers his strike. 

No. 1 Strike is made by bringing the tip of 
the staff round and down in a diagonal motion, 
striking at his opponent’s right shoulder. 

To parry it the defender draws slightly back 
and brings his staff up across his body, hands 
well apart, and strikes his opponent’s staff out- 
wards (Fig. 3). 

No. 2 Strike 
is the same 
ae Ne, i, 
but is de- 
livered at the 
left shoulder. 
The parry is 
the same, 
but on the 
opposite side 
of the body, 
of course. 

No. 4 Strike 
is the same 
as No. 3, but 
is aimed at 
the left side. 


~ 





FIG. 4. 


LOOSE PLAY. 
When you know the strikes and parries well 
you can indulge in “*Loose Play’’—just 
whacking away at each other as if you were 


having a real fight, like Robin Hood and his 
men used to do. 
But whatever you do, don’t on any account 


go in for loose play without properly protecting 
your bodies. However gentle you may try to 
be, you'll get nasty knocks—and quite possibly 
broken collar-bones and@ cracked heads. 

You want wicker fencing-helmets, going right 
over your head—you can buy them at any sport- 
ing goods store: Your body should be protected 
with a padded fencing-jacket, or, if you can’t 
get that, two or three coats, one over the other. 
You want the padding principally on your 
shoulders and sides. 

Football pants and shin guards are the best 
things possible to protect your legs, and boxing- 
gloves will save you from broken knuckles. 

Got up like 
this, you can 
go in for as 
much and as 
fast and hard 
loose play 
as vou like. 

The parry, 
of course, is 
the same, on 
the other 
side. 

In proper 
q u arterstaff 
there is no 





striking at 2 = 
the legs. But FIG. 5. 
some fellows do it—or sometimes a No. 3 or 


No. 4 strike may 
rather low. 

To parry a strike like this, swing the staff 
down as in Fig. 4, but let the tip rest firmly on 
the ground, well away from the body, and slip 
the right hand round on to the top of the butt. 

No. 5 Strike is usually delivered after parry- 
ing a strike from the other fellow. Slide both 
hands quickly down to the tip of the staff and 
swing the butt right over in a_ semi-circle 
straight down at your opponent’s head. 

It is the best strike of all, but you have to 
be pretty smart to bring it off successfully. 

To parry it, grip the staff firmly with both 
hands, each about a foot from the centre, and 
hold it horizontally above your head, catching 
the force of the blow with all the resistance of 
your stiffened arms. d 

These are the principal strikes and parries in 
quarterstaff. At another time I'll give you 
some tips for tricks and feints. 
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unintentionally be delivered 
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‘6 O you want a job, 
D Jimmy?” It was 
Renton, the _pro- 
fessional hunter, who spoke. 
James Ratcliffe, otherwise 
“Jimmy’ the Boy,’ looked 
up quickly. The vessel on 
which he had been an ap- 
prentice had sailed a month 
before, leaving him in the 
hospital with fever, and 
lately he had found him- 
self stranded in Beira, the 
most detestable port on the 
whole, of that detestable 
East African coast. 

His little stock of money 
was now exhausted, and he 
had spent the morning sit- 
ting disconsolately at the 


wondering what he was go- 
ing to do next. The only 
possible course seemed to be an application to 
the Consul, who would ship him home. 

“Do I want a job?” he answered promptly. 
“Of course I do, Renton. What is it?” : 

The hunter pointed to a; good-sized steam 
launched moored out in the harbor. 

“I want you to navigate her round to the 
mouth of the Sabi River, sixty miles down the 
coast, and then take her some way up the 
stream. The niggers have sent me word that 
a big herd of elephant has just come down 
from the interior, and I want to bag some of 
them. I’ll give you your food and so on, and 
a quarter share in the profits.” 

Jimmy sprang to his feet. 
gain,” he said. 

Three days later the little craft entered the 
break in the mangrove swamps through which 
the red-brown Sabi blood rolled into the sea. 

“What’s the name of the district we're 
bound for?” Jimmy asked. “‘N’Dandine,’ you 
Say? Isn’t that what the natives call india- 
rubber ?” 

Renton nodded. “Yes. ‘N’Dande’ is rubber; 
‘N’Dandine,” the place rubber comes from. 
There is supposed to be a big rubber area 
somewhere there, but I never happened to 
drop across it. The secret is very well kept, 
and, personally, I am inclined to doubt the 
whole story, for one never sees any rubber 
going away, anyway— Hullo,” he broke off 
suddenly,“ “what’s this? An Arab dhow? 


“That’s a bar- 


end of the squat stone A TALE OF ADVENTURE 
quay, gazing at the vast 
expanse of mud flat and = 
mangrove swamp, and 
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What the dickens can she 
be doing here?” 

The launch was now well 
into the river. The hateful 
mangrove beds of the coast 
had given place to equally 
horrible flats of black mud, 
on which Jimmy could make 
out scores of crocodiles 
basking in the sun, whilst 
every few minutes a hide- 
ous pinkish-grey head ap- 
peared above the reeds, and 
a bull hippopotamus roared 
out a protest against the 
presence of the intruders. 

So far, the latter had 
seen no sight of man, save 
a faint column of blue 
smoke rising from some 
mimosa scrub; but, as Ren- 
ton spoke, they came in 
full view of one of those 
single-masted, square-stern- 
ed dhows which you meet 
stealing’ in and out of Zan- 
zibar harbor, but which seem to become in- 
visible as soon as they are clear of that road- 
stead. 

An island in the middle of the stream 
forced Jimmy to steer inshore, towards the 
strange craft. 

Up till then no one had been visible on board 
her; but, as the launch got within about fifty 
yards, the noise of her screw awakened a huge 
nigger, who had been asleep on the foredeck. 
The son of Ham gave the newcomers one 
startled glance, then dashed aft, yelling “The 
Portuguese! The Portuguese!” 

A moment later, a score of villainous-look- 
ing Arabs or Swahilis, armed with muskets, 
were lining the dhow’s side. Jimmy bent for- 
ward quickly to reach his rifle, but Renton 
was even quicker, and laid a restraining hand 
on his arm. 

“Don’t do that, boy,” he said. “There’s no 
danger.” Then he stood up and shouted some- 
thing in the Swahili tongue. 

The Arabs regarded him doubtfully for a 
few seconds, then, seeing the launch was go- 
ing ahead steadily, the guns were uncocked, 
almost regretfully, and one by one their own- 
ers disappeared into the after-cabin, whence 
they had sprung. 

Renton turned to his head native. “Who 
are those, Magalousa? What are they after?” 

The answer came promptly. “They are here 
for rubber, chief.” 







































Renton whistled. 
hornet’s nest, Jimmy. They are rubber smug- 
plers, evading the Portuguese export duty. 


“T’ve brought you into a 


* * * How far do you think we can get 
tonight ?” 

Jimmy glanced at the setting sun. 

“Seven miles, at the very outside. I dare 
not rush an unknown river in the dark.” 

Renton made a wry face. “Seven miles only! 
They'll easily follow us that distance. We 
must keep a sharp look-out.” 

“Why should they interfere with us?” 
Jimmy asked. 

The hunter smiled grimly. “Because, my 
boy, we’ve happened to discover their secret. 
For all they know, we are Portuguese officials ; 
anyway, we may tell the Portuguese; and, in 
that case, even if they are not caught and sent 
to that inferno, the Mozambique convict sta- 
tion, they would have to drop an enormously- 
paying business. Possibly, they think we are 
looking for the rubber preserve ourselves.” 

At nightfall, the launch was tied up to some 
overhanging trees on the south bank of the 
river. She was now above the tidal limit, and 
there was no fear of her being left high and 
dry on a mudbank; but, none the less, her crew 
were not many minutes in discovering that 
the place possessed other disadvantages. 

A perfect cloud of mosquitoes, of a very 
small and vicious brand, descended on them, 
and drove them to the verge of madness; 
whilst from a neighboring pan a dozen hippos 
sallied forth for their nightly foraging expedi- 
tion, grunting and bellowing after the abomin- 
able manner of their kind. 

“You had better turn in, Jimmy. I'll keep 
the first watch and wake you about one o’clock, 
that is, if you can manage to sleep,” Renton 
remarked. 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. “Not much 
chance of that,’ but still, after a couple of 
hours, he went off from sheer weariness, un- 
consciously drawing his blanket over his face, 
despite the sweltering heat. 

It seemed to him but a few minutes later 
when Renton laid a hand on his shoulder. “One 
o’clock, Jimmy. No, no, it’s not the Arabs 
yet,” he added, with a laugh, as the boy 
stretched out hurriedly for his rifle. 

Jimmy found his watch less unpleasant than 
he had expected. The mosquitoes had 
slackened their attack, and the hippos had 
returned to their pan, only occasional roars 
from the big bull showing that they, too, were 
not asleep. 

For some reason or other, probably because 
he had spent the last three years on the water, 
Jimmy was looking for the Arabs to come up 
the river in boats; consequently, when four or 
five muskets barked out from the bank, and 
under cover of the smoke a dozen figures at- 
tempted to drop from the branches on to the 
deck, he was taken completely by surprise. 

However, he did not lose his head. He got 
in both barrels of his 500 bore Express in rec- 
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ord time, and put two of the would-be boarders 
permanently out of action. 

What saved the party, though, was the fact 
that the first two men who jumped misjudged 
their distance, and, hitting the side of the 
launch simultaneously, fell overboard, after 
giving the boat an impetus, which swung her 
so that neither boarders nor riflemen could get 
at her. 

The first shot had aroused Renton, who took 
in the position at a glance. 

“Is steam up?” he asked sharply. 

“Aye, aye!” answered Jimmy. 

“Then I will cut the painter,” and, regard- 
less of the risk of exposing himself should the 
launch swing round, the hunter scrambled for- 
ward, knife in hand. 

“All gone!” he shouted a moment later, then 
Jimmy saw him stoop down and literally fling 
off one of the assailants, who was trying to 
climb aboard, a knife between his teeth. 

The launch began to forge ahead, but the 
danger was not over, for, as soon as she was 
in view again, the fire from the bank recom- 
menced. 

Luckily, however, the marksmanship was 
appallingly bad, and when at last the crew 
were able to examine their casualties, they 
found that, beyond a couple of natives with 
flesh wounds, the only damage consisted of 
some splinters off the launch’s hull and four 
jagged holes through her funnel. 

It was just before sundown that same even- 
ing when Renton had the launch run up a nar- 
row little creek. “This is our destination,” he 
said, “now I’m in a country I know fairly well, 
though I have generally hunted on the other 
side of the river. We can rely on the chief 
here to guard the launch. It was he who sent 
me word about the elephant having turned up 
in his district.” 

“IT wonder if we can find that hidden rubber 
forest?” Jimmy remarked. 

Renton smiled. “No such luck, my boy. The 
old chief may be my friend, but he’ll take 
jolly good care to keep the N’Dande secret, 
and our guides won’t take us in that direc- 
tion, but they’ll show us the elephant, be- 
cause they want the meat.” 

‘Don’t they care about the ivory?” Jimmy 
asked. 

“Yes, very much,” Renton answered, “only 
it’s sacred amongst them, and is always 
handed over to the witch doctors to keep. Still, 
they get very little. I don’t suppose they kill 
one elephant a year in the whole territory.” 

“But they must find a good many dead ele- 
phants from time to time, and get ivory that 
way?” 

The hunter shook his head. “I have never 
found even the bones of an elephant, and the 
natives declare that when an old animal feels 
himself dying he always makes for one certain 
spot, though no one knows where it is. I wish 
I could find it.” 
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The following evening the party camped 
twenty miles from the river, beside a small 
pan of water. They had seen no game during 
the tramp, though once or twice Renton had 
pointed out some bright green bushes growing 
beside the path. 

“That’s the rubber,” he said, “Grown from 
stray seeds dropped in the wrong soil, and de- 
veloping into shrubs instead of huge creepers. 
But it shows we can’t be many miles off the 
rubber jungle.” 

At dawn the party started out again, but 
they had hardly gone a mile when the guide 
suddenly held up a warning hand. “N’Hlovo!” 
(elephant), he whispered. 

Jimmy peered forward eagerly. At the same 
moment Renton’s heavy cordite rifle cracked 
out viciously, and a gigantic bull elephant gave 
a lurch, and came on to his knees. 

“He’s finished,” the hunter cried. “Wait a 
moment, boy,” to Jimmy, who was darting 
forward. “He may—ah, he’s up again, and, by 
Jove, he’s off!” 

It was only too true. The huge brute had 
scrambled to his feet, and, before any of the 
party had time to put in a finishing shot, was 
out of sight in the jungle. The hunters started 
on his spoor immediately, half expecting to 
come on him any moment, for he was losing 
a terrible quantity of blood; but at the end of 
an hour they were still blundering along the 
trail. j 

“He’s taking us due north, up the water- 
shed,” Renton panted. I’ve never seen this 
type of country before—horrible green fungus 
and dead wood everywhere. No water, too, by 
the look of it. What do you call this district, 
M’Hlaba?” turning to the guide. 

The latter shook his head. “No black man 
ever comes here, chief. It is haunted. The evil 
spirits ride hyenas through it at night.” 

For two hours more they followed the spoor, 
with ever-increasing difficulty, owing to the 
dense nature of the jungle; in fact it would 
often have been impossible to go on, had the 
elephant not broken down the scrub already. 

Jimmy was utterly exhausted, whilst the 
thorn creepers had torn his clothes into rib- 
bons, and Renton was in little better plight. 
As for the natives, they had all dropped be- 
hind, with the exception of the guide, who was 
still stumbling along in front. 

“I wonder how much further the brute is 
going?” Renton growled. “We must be right 
at the top of the watershed now. If he goes 
on—” then suddenly he stopped in astonish- 
ment, for the jungle finished almost like a wall, 
and there, in the middle of an open space, sev- 
eral acres in extent, lay the elephant, dead. 

Jimmy threw himself on the ground. “I’m 
nearly dead, too,” then he sprang to his feet 
again. “Great goodness! look at that!” 

Renton followed his pointing finger, and his 
jaw dropped with astonishment, for there, but 
twenty yards from the dead giant, was a huge 


pile of ivory, hundreds of tusks of every size, 
representing thousands of dollars. 

“It’s the elephant’s cemetery,” said the 
hunter in a rather unsteady voice, “I wonder 
who was here before, who piled them up like 
that? There’s nothing to show. Oh, yes, 
there is; there’s this,” and he stooped down 
and picked up a small brass pot. 

Both Jimmy and the guide looked at it 
eagerly. 

“Arabs,” the guide said, and a look of anx- 
iety came into his eyes. 

“Yes,” answered Renton. “It’s an Arab pot. 
The ivory is what they are coming for, Jimmy, 
the ivory, and not the rubber. Moreover, they'll 
be here about this time to-morrow if they’ve 
had a fair wind; and I wouldn’t give much for 
our chance if they catch us.” 

“What are you going to do?” Jimmy asked. 

Kenton’s eyes flashed. “I’m going to get it 
away, if I have to fight the whole crew of 
pirates. But it’s a case of hustling. I'll leave 
you and the guide to make a camp somewhere 
out of sight—I see there’s water here, too—and 
I will go back to the river for carriers. You'll 
see me again to-night.” 

He spoke confidently, and his confidence was 
justified, thanks to his own marvellous energy. 

That afternoon he was back amongst the 
river-side villages, and by sundown he was 
driving before him a veritable army of carriers, 
hurrying them on, despite their protests that 
they feared the evil spirits who infest the 
pathways after dark, to which Renton 
answered grimly that his sjambok was more 
dangerous than any evil spirit. 

By nine o’clock the following morning, the 
last tusk had been loaded up, and was on its 
way to the river. 

Renton heaaed a sigh of relief. “We shan’t 
meet the Arabs by this path, Jimmy, that’s 
certain, I suppose some nigger found the place, 
and, being afraid to tell his own people, who 
would have given the ivory to the witch doc- 
tors, he sold the secret to some Arab trader. 
* * * T hope they don’t follow us, when they 
find the tusks are gone.” 

The journey back to the river proved un- 
eventful. The old chief had been busy in the 
meantime, and Renton found three large 
canoes waiting in the creek with the launch. 

It did not take long to stow the cargo of 
ivory, but when all was ready, Renton merely 
bade Jimmy steer the launch across to the op- 
posite bank and moor her there. 

“T want to see what happens,” the hunter 
said. “The old chief tells me the Arabs landed 
just round the next bend early this morning, 
and the whole gang went inland. I expect they 
will turn up here before sundown.” 

“And what then?” asked Jimmy. 

Renton shrugged his shoulders. 

“That remains to be seen.” 

Jimmy was deadly tired, and half an hour 
after the launch had been made fast he was 
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asleep. Renton was careful not to disturb him, 
and he slumbered till close on sundown, when 
the sound of firing awoke him with unpleas- 
ant suddenness. 

“What is it?” he asked, picking up his rifle. 

“Tt’s the Arabs,” answered Renton. “I knew 
the old chief was going to lie in wait for them 
—he has a good many accounts to settle with 
their race—and I believe he has got them now. 
Look there!”—he pointed to the opposite 
bank, down which half-a-dozen Arabs were 
rushing, closely pursued by a score of natives, 
who proceeded to assegai them, one by one. 


Jimmy turned away. 
“Oh, Renton, it’s awful. Can’t you stop it?” 
The hunter’s face had grown very hard. 


“No,” he said decisively. “These niggers 
have suffered too much in the past from the 
pirates and slave traders. We must take no 
hand in this game. Besides, you should re- 
member this gang would have shown us no 
mercy, just as they are getting none. Not one 


of them will go home,” and his words proved 
to be true. 
* * * * 

“Sixty thousand dollars’ worth of ivory, 
Jimmy!” Renton said a fortnight later, when 
they had weighed the tusks in the Custom’s 
shed at Beira. Sixty thousand clear, and those 
Portugese stole at least another five thousand 
dollars’ worth. So I have to give you fifteen 
thousand dollars, more or less. What are you 
going to do now? Spend it all, sailor fash- 
ion?” 

Jimmy flushed. “No,” I’m not, he said 
stoutly. I’m going to send almost all home, 
and then,” he stammered nervously, “and then, 
would you have me as a sort of partner?” 

Renton held out his hand. “You can call 
that a deal,” he said. “I think I’ve found your 
measure. You and I ought to be able to pull 
together, and perhaps end up by getting a 
fortune out of this fever-haunted swamp they 
call the East Coast. At any rate, we’ve made 
a good start.” 


DON'T OVERDO IT 


Use Your Common Sense When Practising Physical Culture 
By HARRY A. LANPHEAR 
The Well-Known Athlete 


should be practised by every boy who 
wishes to grow up strong, healthy, and a 
credit to himself and his country. But 
many boys make the mistake of overdoing it. 

A common error is to use an “exerciser,” 
bumb-bells, Indian clubs, or other implements 
beyond your strength. 

It is a very great mistake to imagine that 
you will make yourself extra strong by using 
an “exerciser” which you can expand only by 
great exertion, or clubs so heavy that it takes 
you all your time to swing them. 

You have all heard of Mr. Eugene Corri, the 
famous English boxing referee, and an athlete 
of splendid all-round physique. He uses an 
“exercises’’ nearly everv morning of his life, 
but it is one that a child could almost handle. 

Therefore, you should be master of what- 
ever mechanical aid you use to exercise. 

Take, for instance, this simple exercise with 
the “‘exercises,’’ which consists of a number of 
elastic cords joined to two handls: Standing 
with the ‘exerciser’ held at arm’s length in 
front of you, hands close together, you gradu- 
ally pull the hands and “exercises” apart until 
the arms are in a line with the shoulders. 

Stop When You’re Tired. 

You should be able to do this easilvy—that is, 
you should be capable of making the move- 
ment once without strain or effect. 

If you find that the exercise exhausts you, 
that you are inclined to topple over to one side 
or the other, then the ‘“‘exercises’”’ is too strong 
for you. 

The next question is, how often should an 
exercise such as I have described be repeated? 
The answer is that a beginner should stop the 
moment he begins to feel tired. 

Then remember that the object of physical 
culture is not to develop any one muscle ab- 
normally, but to develop the body all over 


P ‘stevia culture is a grand thing, and it 








equally. Therefore you want to crowd as many 
different exercises as possible into your exer- 
cising time. 

Ten minutes in the morning and ten minutes 
at night will be quite enough for this. In fact, 
five minutes’ coptinuous exercise, morning and 
night, will put you well on the road to health 
and strength. 

If you stick too long to one exercise you will 
produce the wrong kind of muscle. 

A Few “Don’ts”’ 

For example, skipping is a splendid exercise 
for developing the leg muscles and making a 
man quick and light on his feet and, therefore, 
skipping is a regular part of every boxer’s 
training. But you won’t find the boxer who 
knows his business skipping for more than a 
few minutes at a time. 

Too much skivping makes the leg muscles 
hard, coarse, and stringy, whereas they should 
be soft (except when contracted), fine, and 
elastic. A minute’s skipping will do you much 
more good than half-an-hour’s. 

Whenever possible, your exercise should be 
taken in the open; at any rate, in a well-ven- 
tilated room, though this does not mean that 
you should stand in a draught. 

Don’t take exercise either on an empty stom- 
ach or o full one. 

Before breakfast is the best time for your 
morning exercise, but have something first, if 
it is only a mouthful or two of milk or a bis- 
cuit. 

Don’t let the tail wag the dog, that is, don’t 
attempt more than you can do easily, and don’t 
let physical culture become a bore. 

The best way to guard against staleness or 
weariness is to have a large number of exer- 
cises, varying them from day to day, and to 
take a weekly rest from what should be a 
pleasure rather than a duty. 
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Announcement 


6 hae magazine has been purchased by the Boy Scouts of 

America. Commencing with the July issue it will be 
published under the direction of the Executive Board of the 
National Council at the Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Since the first number, “Boys’ Life’ has steadily improved 
and has developed to the point where it is an important factor among 
magazines for boys. Unlike any similar publication, within one year, 
it secured subscriptions and advertising to such an extent as to make 
it a good business proposition. 

The marvelous growth of the Boy Scout movement in this 
country has made it necessary for its executives to plan for an official 
publication. In response to an inquiry recently sent to seven thous- 
and Scout Masters, asking for suggestions as to what National Head- 
quarters might do to help them in their work, a large percentage 
urged an official publication. 

It was considered wise to avoid confusion which might arise with 
two publications for Boy Scouts on the market, and arrangements 
were made for the purchase of this magazine. 

The policy of making the magazine of interest to boys generally 
will be continued. With the facilities of getting direct information 
about the Scout movement, the pages devoted to Scouting will be 
greatly improved. 

It is hoped to have as contributing editors, Chief Scout Ernest 
Thompson Seton; National Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard; 
Chief Scout Woodsman, Hon. Gifford Pinchot, and an occasional 
article by the Chief Scout Citizen, Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 


All existing contracts with subscribers will be faithfully carried 
out by the Boy Scouts of America. 
It is expected with the co-operation of the present readers to 
greatly increase the circulation of the magazine. 
The July number will be largely devoted to Camping and Camp- 
craft. 
GEORGE S. BARTON CO., Publishers. 
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Dan Beard Talks to Scouts 


NATIONAL SCOUT COMMISSIONER, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, TELLS 
BOY SCOUTS TO KEEP EYES, EARS AND NOSE ALERT WHEN HIK- 
ING THROUGH THE WOODS.—SOME HELPFUL HINTS ON SCOUTING. 








Commissioner of the Boy Scouts of 

America, gives some hints on scouting to 
the Boy Scouts of America, telling them what 
they should be on the watch for in their hikes 
and how to scout for birds and animals in the 
woods. Here is his chat with the Boy Scouts 
of America: 

“One of the great things in the Boy Scout 
activities is teaching and encouraging the 
Scouts to develop their five senses. Every 
boy thinks that he can hear, see, taste and 
smell, but it is only a few of us who have de- 
veloped these senses to a normal degree. For 
instance, there are thousands of sounds all 
around us which we do not hear because we 
have not fixed our attention upon them, and 
there are thousands of scents which we do not 
smell because we have not been taught to no- 
tice the different odors unless they are so 
pungent and strong as to affect our personal 
comfort. To quote the Good Book, ‘We all 
have eyes and we see not.’ 

“It is the duty, however, of every Scout 
when he starts on a hike to keep his eyes, 
ears and nose at attention, to note not only 
the general contour of the country, the direc- 
tion of a range of hills, the direction pursued 
by a stream, road, path or trail and its 
changes of direction, but also to note each 
bird, mammal, reptile or insect that he passes 
on the walk. A normal boy of twelve can 
see more than a trained observer of twenty- 
tive. He can, for instance, find more birds’ 
nests, detect their presence quicker than an 
older person. This is because a boy of twelve 
comes nearer being a normal, natural human 
being than a person of more mature years who 
has dulled his perception by close application 
to books or business, which is rgally an arti- 
ficial use for his mind and eyes. 

“When you start on your hike, look at your 
pocket compass and see the direction you pro- 
pose to take. Note whether it is West, North- 
west or Southeast, and the prominent objects, 
such as lakes, forests, hills, which are in the 
line of your march. Put your finger in your 
mouth and moisten it; hold it up and note by 
your compass the direction of the wind. Also 
note the kinds of clouds that are floating over- 


head. Note whether the crows are giving voice 
to their ordinary ‘Caw, Caw,’ or flying high 
overhead, giving voice to an occasional 
‘Quock.’ All these things have a bearing upon 
the weather probabilities, and if you will af- 
terwards put down in your note book just 
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what happened in twelve hours after you will 
learn what the signs portended. 

“In this way you can become an expert fore- 
caster of the weather, a very necessary attri- 
bute for a camper or outdoor lad of any kind, 
Note the birds you see, identify them or make 
notes from which you may identify them 
later. Im my animal book I have given direc- 
tions from which any boy can make crude 
sketches of the birds he sees and accompanied 
with notes necessary for identification. 

“Caution! Never approach to a birds’ nest 
that is upon the ground. You are unaware of 
the fact, but there are bright eyes watching 
you while you are on your hike and noses 
trained to follow you like bloodhounds. Weasels, 
mink, foxes and skunks frequently follow 
your trail and will discover the birds’ nests on 
the ground and destroy them. I have had 
this happen dozens of times, and before I dis- 
covered the cause 1 almost became supersti- 
tious because the second time I visited the 
nest on the ground I would find the nest and 
young eggs had been destroyed. Nests that 
are in trees you can examine, but do not dis- 
turb them. Our birds are decreasing so rapid- 


ly that we cannot afford to lessen their num- 
ber, and the Boy Scouts of America should 


stand for the protection of our native birds 
and mammals. Remember that they also are 
Americans. They were here before Columbus 
stumbled on our continent, and we want to 
keep them here as long as the continent 
stands. 

“Keep your eyes and ears open, and good 
luck to you. Write to headquarters and tell 
us what you see, smell and hear.” 





Every Boy Scout Should 
Read BOYS’ LIFE, 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 
50c. a Year, 5c. a Copy. 
At All Newsdealers. 
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in their blood. And 
contact with Western 
civilization hasn’t apparent- 
ly done much to eradicate 
it. Half of the inhabitants of 
the villages on the China 
coast are smugglers—when 
they get the chance—and 
not a few of them are pi- 
rates.” 
Having delivered this em- 


“Tin born in them. It’s 


phatic statement, Harold 
Clayton, chief officer of the 
Chinese revenue cruiser 
Nanking, walked to the 


centre of the bridge, had a 
look at the compass, and 
then returned to the star- 
board side where Second 
Officer Mayne was standing. 

“Oh, they’re a _ bright 
lot!” replied Jimmy Mayne, 
laughing; “and they make 
things lively for us some- 
times. For, as a rule, they are good seamen 
and good fighters. Witness our own crew, 
who, if they were not serving under the Stars 
and Stripes, would probably be smugglers 
themselves. The consolation—from our point 
of view— is that it gives us employment. If 
there was no smuggling going on, there would 
be no need for revenue boats.” 

“That’s one way of looking at it,” said 
Clayton. 
“Well, I’m off now to turn in,” pursued 
Mayne. “If I stop up here yarning with you 
half of my watch below will have gone, and 
I shall miss my beauty sleep. With any sort 
of luck we ought to be in Shanghai to-mor- 
row morning—unless our old engines break 
down again.” 

“Hold on!” exclaimed the chief officer sud- 
denly. “Did you see that light?” 
“No,” replied Mayne. “Nothing unusual 


” 


in 





“There again!” interjected Clayton. “Two 
lights this time, close together, like a pair of 
eyes gleaming in the darkness.” 

“You are getting poetical,’ said Mayne, 
with an easy laugh. “I saw them. H’m! 
they have vanished. That’s rather queer.” 

His eyesight was wonderfully keen, but the 
night was pitch dark, and it needed the aid 
of binocular glasses to pick out objects that 
were more than a cable’s length from the ves- 
sel. 


A COMPLETE TALE OF 
EXCITING ADVENTURES 





By ALEC G. RAWSON 
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Mayne focussed his pow- 
erful glasses on that part 
of the blackness where the 
lights had been last seen. 
After a while he was able 
to make out something 
which looked like the hull 
of a vessel. It was about 
two points on the star- 
board bow. 

“A dismasted junk, I be- 


lieve,” he said. “Those 
lights may have _ been 
meant for signals of dis- 
tress.” 


“Chinese junks are usu- 
ally well supplied with 
fireworks of sorts,” com- 
mented the chief officer, 
“and they would surely 
have sent up a _ rocket. 
Just nip down to the cap- 
tain’s cabin, Mayne, and 
let him know what we 
have sighted. If it is a 
derelict we shall have to board her.” 

The second officer quitted the bridge, and 
Clayton altered the Nanking’s course until she 
was heading so that she would pass quite close 
to the derelict—if that was what it was. 

The revenue vessel had no lights showing, 
for she was crusing in the neighborhood of the 
Loo-Chow Islands, in the hope of trapping a 
daring band of opium smugglers that were 
supposed to have their headquarters somewhere 
in that part of the China Sea. But up to the 
present the smugglers had been too cunning 
for them. 

The Nanking was an old converted gunboat, 
armed with a 12-pounder quick-fire gun, and 
carrying a crew of thirty Chinese seamen, un- 
der the command of four American officers. 

She was rather a slow vessel, but she was 
fast enough to overhaul any suspicious-look- 
ing junk that she gave chase to. If it came to 
a fight her crew were able to give a very good 
account of themselves. 

Presently Captain Bradfield joined the chief 
officer on the bridge, while Mayne stood by 
the wheel-house, waiting for orders. By this 
time the Nanking was within a quarter of a 
mile of the derelict. The captain had a long 
look at her, and then he gave orders crisply. 

“Ring the engine-room telegraph to ‘stop,’ 
Mr. Clayton,” he said. “Then call away the 
pinnace, and send the second officer off in her 
with half a dozen armed men. Let him search 
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the derelict thoroughly, and then come back 
and report.” 

The Nanking came to a standstill, and the 
pinnace was lowered into the water. The men 
took their places, and Mayne jumped into the 
stern sheets. 

“Shove off!” he ordered. “Give way!” 

The boat was rowed swiftly across the inky- 
black stretch of sea, and crossed the bows of 
the derelict junk. Two great staring eyes were 
painted on her bluff bows, as is not unusual 
in junks, but as he glanced up at them Mayne 
saw that in place of the pupils there were a 
couple of round holes. 

“Tl bet that it is through those holes the 
lights showed that we saw,“ thought Mayne. 
“Looks rather as though it was some arrange- 
ment for signalling. What’s the matter, Yen- 
Sing?” 

The Chinese boatswain’s mate, who was 
pulling stroke oar, had extended a brawny arm, 
and was pointing up at the starboard hawse- 
pipe, from which a length of rope-cable was 
dangling. 

“Bloke away from her anchor,” he said. 

“I see she has,“ replied Mayne. 

“I know this piece junk,” pursued Yen-Sing. 
“B’long bad men Smugglah.” 

The second officer grinned. Yen-Sing was 
not above suspicion of having a few years ago 
been engaged in smuggling operations himself. 
But he was a useful man, and a fine sailor. 

“In bow! Way enough!” 

The oars rattled inboard, and the boat 
grated alongside. Mayne sprang up on to the 
junk’s deck. 

“One hand remain in the boat,’ he called 
out; “the others follow me.” 

He did not wait for them, however, but ran 
along the deck towards the quaint, high poop, 
through the door of which he saw the faint 
glimmer of a light. There was a cabin under 
the poop. He entered, and saw that the light 
proceeded from a lantern which was hung in 
front of a “joss,” a hideous looking image 
squatting in a niche. 

“Great Scott! what a bogey!” he exclaimed. 

He walked up to it. Something moved in the 
deep shadow where the light from the lantern 
did not reach. 

“Come out of that, whoever you are,’ 
Mayne;” and look sharp about it!” 

He laid his hand upon the hilt of his sword, 
so if the words were not understood, the tone 
of his voice, and the action, would convey his 
meaning clearly enough. They did, with start- 
ling result. 

A big, evil-faced Chinaman leaped to his feet 
and made a rush at him. Then they grappled 
with each other, and fell to the deck together. 

The big Chinaman was as strong as a bull, 
and moreover seemed to have a fair knowledge 
of wrestling. Mayne tried various holds as 
they writhed and twisted on the greasy planks, 
but his adversary guessed his intention each 
time, and thwarted him. 


? 


said 
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In fact the second officer was in a pretty 
tight corner, and might have fared badly had 
not Yen-Sing suddenly appeared on the scene, 

The boatswain’s mate was little more than g 
dwarf in statue, but he had an immense 
breadth of shoulders, and arms of abnorma] 
length. He had been named as the strongest 
man in Shanghai. With a shout he pounced 
upon Mayre’s assailant, and, despite the fel- 
low’s bulk, tore him away, lifted him shoulder 
high, and then flung him down again with such 
force that he lay stunned, and motionless, 
where he fell. 

“Thanks, Yen-Sing!” exclaimed Mayne, as 
he scrambled to his feet. “That was a neat 
throw. Get a length of rope and tie the fellow 
up, then we’ll search through the holds of this 
mysterious craft.” 

The prisoner was bound hand and foot, and 
then Mayne, acompanied by his five seamen, 
proceeded to make an exhaustive search of the 
vessel. They did not find anyone else n board, 
but they made two very important discoveries, 

First, in the eyes of the junk—literally— 
they found an ingenious arrangement for 
signalling with lamps. As such a thing was ab- 
solutely unheard-of in an ordinary Chinese 
trading junk it was fairly conclusive proof that 
this particular vessel was used for illegal pur- 
poses. 

Absolute proof was found in the hold, where 
a hundred and twenty chests of opium were 
discovered. And as they did not bear the 
Customs’ mark it was clear that the opium 
was smuggled. 

“Good enough!” said Mayne. “This is a big 
haul, and if we can only— Hullo! What's 
that?” 

A ery of warning, or alarm, broke through 
the silence of the night. Then other voices, 
and the crash of splintering wood alongside. 

“That’s our boat broken up!” exclaimed 
Mayne. “On deck all of you.” 

They clambered out of the hold, just in time 
to see a score of armed Chinamen tumbling 
over the bulwarks on to the deck. 

“My jingo! ho!” cried Yen-Sing, who in mo- 
ments of excitement made use of queer ex- 
pressions. It’s them smugglah! We must 
makee fightee.” 

Well they made “fightee,” and for a few 
minutes the crowd of struggling men fought 
desperately on the deck of the junk. But num- 
bers told, and in the end Mayne and his five 
seamen were overpowered and disarmed. 

The second officer glared round over the 
shoulders of his captors. He was looking for 
the Nanking. But she had disappeared. 

* * * * 


The Nanking had, as a matter of fact, gone 
in chase of a suspicious-looking junk which had 
been sighted, but which turned out afterwards 
to be only a peaceful and legitimate trader. 

Captain Bradfield decided that it would be 
quite an easy matter to pick up the derelict— 
as he supposed her to be—which Mayne had 
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poarded, later on. For he naturally supposed 
that the second officer would have a light hung 
up, or make some other signal, to show his 
whereabouts. 

But as it happened a number of the smugglers 
had been hanging about in the vicinity in boats 
for some time, unseen in the darkness; and 
when they saw the dreaded revenue vessel 
steaming away they made the most of the op- 
portunity. Rowing swiftly and silently along- 
side—they were adept at that piratical sort of 
work—they had managed to recapture their 
junk in the manner described. It was really a 
depot hulk, in which smuggled goods were 
stored until they could be got rid of. 

Usually it was anchored in a secret refuge 
harbor at one of the Loo-Chow Islands, but it 
had broken adrift from its moorings, and been 
carried out to sea by the tide. 

Mayne was feeling particularly savage at 
having been trapped in such a manner, al- 
though he was in no sense to blame; but as he 
was a young officer in the revenue service, he 
was afraid that the misadventure might prove 
a bar to his promotion. 

For the time being he had forgotten that his 
life, and the lives of his men, might be in very 
imminent danger, but he was presently to have 
a rude reminder of that fact. 

As he stood there, disarmed, wounded, and 
crestfallen, among his jeering foes, the leader 
of the smugglers stepped up and confronted 
him. Mayne uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

“Li-Fong, of Shanghai!” he cried. 

He had recognized the man. In Shanghai he 
posed as a respectable trader, and in that 
capacity no doubt contrived to gain a lot of in- 
formation that was useful to him in his ne- 
farious, though more profitable, business of 
smuggling. 

He was inclined to be stout, and had a bland, 
smiling face, the very picture of a contented 
and prosperous Chinese merchant. No one 
would have guessed to look at him that he was 
one of the most desperate, cruel and cunning 
rascals, who ever engaged in illegal traffic. 

“I see you recognize me, Mr. Mayne,” he said. 
He was an educated man, and did not speak in 
the pidgin English of the treaty ports. “Well, 
I need hardly tell you that I can’t afford to let 
it be known that I am engaged in this business. 
It is unfortunate for you.” 

“Why?” demanded Mayne. 

“Because I can’t let you free to spread the 
news and so ruin me,” answered Li-Fong, with 
a bland smile. “And as I can’t be troubled with 
prisoners—” 

“What do you intend to do with me, and my 
men?” interrupted Mayne. “You won’t dare to 
murder us.” 

“For the present I shall shut you up in the 
after cabin,” said Li-Fong, “and afterwards, 
when we reach our harbor, I shall decide as to 
the manner of your death. It will not be mur- 
der—simply self-defénce. It is no more than 
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a foreigner deserves for interfering in the 
affairs of this country, and the pursuits of its 
inhabitants.” 

“IT am serving the Chinese Government,” re- 
plied Mayne. 

“It is better that Chinese officers should 
command Chinese vessels,” said Li-Fong. 

“From your point of view, no doubt,” 
retorted Mayne. “Because you know that it 
is useless to try and bribe an American officer 
to neglect his duty and shut his eyes to what 
is going on.” 

Li-Fong’s bland, smiling face changed in ex- 
pression in a startling manner. It took on an 
evil, savage scowl, which revealed the man’s 
true nature that was hidden beneath the sur- 
face—beneath the smiling mask that had de- 
ceived so many 

He did not reply to Mayne’s biting retort, 
but turning on his heel, gave some orders to 
his men, who thereupon hustled the prisoners 
aft, thrust them into the cabin, and bolted 
the door upon them. 

A few minutes later the smugglers could be 
heard getting into their boats, in which they 
went ahead of the hulk in order to tow her 
into harbor. Some men, of course, had been 
left on board, but probably only two or three 
to act as guards. 

“A dangerous scoundrel, that Li-Fong!” 
muttered the second officer; “and all the worse 
because he is a man of good education. He has 
travelled in Europe, I believe, and speaks sev- 
eral languages. Queer that he should take to 
smuggling. It is the excitement of the life, I 
expect, that attracts him.” 

An exclamation from Yen-Sing attracted his 
attention. The boatswain’s mate had been 
rummaging in every hole and corner of the 
evil-smelling cabin. 

“My jingo! ho!” cried Yen-Sing, coming for- 
ward with his arms full of strange-looking ob- 
jects. “Fireworks.” 

“Fireworks, eh!” replied Mayne. “They have 
got a store here, I suppose, for the New Year’s 
festival. But I don’t see—My word, though, I 
do!” 

There were two portholes in the stern of the 
junk, both open; but they were so small that 
nothing bigger than a cat could have got 
through them. Mayne jumped upon the stern 
locker, and peered through one of these port- 
holes. He had caught a glimpse of a rocket 
cutting a line of fire across the blackness of 
the sky. Presently another soared up. 

‘Tt is the Nanking signalling!” he cried. 
“She is hunting about for us, but has got quite 
off our track, for she must be a mile away. Are 
there any rockets in that heap of stuff you’ve 
got, Yen-Sing ?” 

“Plenty lockets!” was the reply. 

“Good business. Pick out half a dozen of 
the biggest, and we'll fire them all of at once 
out of these stern ports. They’re bound to see 
them from the old Nanking.” 

Every one of that little band of revenue men 
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was wounded, bu* fortunately none seriously, 
and they were all ready enough to continue 
the fight if half a chance offered, and they could 
secure any weapons. 

So they set to work as a preliminary to get 
the big rockets ready. As there was no skylight 
to the cabin no one on deck could see what 
they were up to; but they knew very well 
that there would be trouble as soon as the 
rockets went off. 

With a mighty roaring hiss the half-dozen 
big rockets shot out through the ports, 
described glittering curves, and then broke into 
showers of stars which dropped into the sea. 

“Him velly good!” observed Yen-Sing, with 
satisfaction. 

“Capital!” exclaimed Mayne. “Now, you 
men, get to the door; three on one side, two 
on the other. Lay your hands on anything 
that will serve for weapons—bits of wood will 
do. We shall have a visit presently, but most 
of the rascals are in the boats, and—Look 
out!” 

The door was flung open and Li-Fong ap- 
peared, with the evident intention of shooting 
Mayne down there and then. The shot was 
fired, but it hurt no one, for Yen-Sing had 
found a weapon, and made effective use of it. 

He had snatched the ugly image of the Joss 
from its pedestal, and hurled it with all his 
force at Li-Fong. It caught the smuggler chief 
full in the chest, and bowled him over like a 
ninepin. 

You haven’t much reverence for your Joss,” 
said Mayne, with a laugh, as he headed a rush 
at the three men who had followed their chief. 
They were all armed with heavy sticks, but 
were soon overpowered. 

“Bundle them into the cabin, and shut the 
door!” Mayne shouted. “We’re top dogs now.” 
He snatched up the rifle. “Look about for 
something heavy to dump into the boats in 
case they come alongside,” he added. 

Then he raced for’ard and cast adrift the 
ropes with which the boats were towing. 

But the smugglers did not come alongside. 
They were yelling like furies, and seemed to 
be quarrelling among themselves. Then all at 
once they started to row like mad towards the 
shore. 

The reason of this flight was apparent. The 
Nanking, steaming at full speed, was only a 
little distance away, and coming up fast. 

The Nanking slowed down when she was 
abreast of the junk, and Mayne hailed her 
from the high poop. 

“Never mind us, sir; we can take care of 
ourselves now. Do you see those three boats 
rowing for all they’re worth to the nearest 
island? They’re the Loo-Chow smugglers we’ve 
been hunting for,” bellowed Mayne. “If you 

” 


Captain Bradfield did not wait to hear any 
more. 

The engine-room telegraph clanged, and the 
Nanking bore away in pursuit. 


Jimmy Mayne was always sorry that he had 
been unable to take part in the fight which 
raged between the crew of the Nanking, led by 
Clayton, and the band of smugglers. But as 
he received promotion he had no cause to 
grumble. 

Some of the smugglers contrived to escape, 
but they were without a leader to band them 
together again. For Li-Fong of Shanghai died 
while his men were making their last desperate 
stand. 


BADEN-POWELL’S FRIENDSHIP FOR 
CHIEF SCOUT EXECUTIVE WEST 


HE tour of Jas. E. West, Chief Scout of 
the Boy Scouts of America, accross the 
country in company of Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, Chief Scout of the British Boy Scouts, 
gave West a splendid opportunity to become 
acquainted with the recognized leader of the 
scout movement and to absorb many of his 
plans and ideas for the development of the 
scout movement. The relationship between 
Sir Robert and Mr. West developed into warm 
friendship in the five weeks that they were 
together. The letters which Sir Robert has 
written to the leaders of the scout movement 
and to Mr. West himself show that he has the 
utmost admiration for the ability of Mr. West 
and the work that he is accomplishing for the 
boys of the country. 

In one letter Sir Robert says: “Once more 
let me thank you for all your kindness, con- 
sideration and patience. I fear that my un- 
willingness to do work must have been most 
trying to you, but I am sure that I could never 
have gotten through the tour at all had I 
carried out more of the programs. I only hope 
that the trip may have done some sort of 
good for the movement in spite of this.” In 
another letter, Sir Robert writes: “The or- 
ganization appears generally to have been 
started on the right lines, and to be in good 
hands for future development, but I propose 
to furnish you in a few days with some notes 
on such points as specially struck me. I think 
that the Scoutmasters may well be congrat- 
ulated on the successful results which by their 
work and energy they have already achieved 
in spite of numerous difficulties.” In still an- 
other letter Sir Robert writes: “ I feel it a 
great honor as well as a mark of friendly con- 
fidence that I have been asked to speak and 
inspect at the different centers. And was more 
than surprised and pleased at the splendid re- 
ception which was everywhere accorded to me. 
I only wish that my state of health had al- 
lowed me better to respond to it. For this I 
crave forgiveness. If I can be of any assist- 
ance to the movement now or in the future, I 
hope that the executive will not hesitate to 
call upon me. In the meantime let me offer 
my cordial thanks to all for their exceptional 
kindness and good will, and my sincere hope 
for their continued success in the development 
of this great work.” 
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THE BLACK PEARL 


An Interesting Tale of Pearls, Pirates and Pluck 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


HE softening light of the oil lamp lent 
T comeliness to the faces of the two broth- 
ers, in spite of their several days’ im- 
munity from the razor. Teddy, the elder, and 


more masterful of the two, at last lifted his . 


head, and peered through the shadows of the 
hut towards Charles. 

“Seems strange, Charles,” he observed, with 
a meaning little smile, “that in these days 
men like you and me—Yankees, that is— 
should be run to earth by a pack of squalid 
pirates ?” 

Charles glanced up quickly from the chart 
he was reading, and the color left his cheeks. 

“Yes,” Teddy went on quietly, “they’ve fol- 
lowed up right enough. They’s watching us 
now, and they’ve watched us ever since we 
found the black pearl, three weeks ago!” 

Charles ground his teeth. “You’ve seen 
them?” he asked. 

“Saw them just now, when I came up from 
the boat-house. They were moving about 
at the other end of the island, about a dozen 
of ’em.” 

“When will the patrol boat be round here 
next ?” 

“Three weeks at least.” 

“Any chance of reaching Singapore in that 
old mud boat of yours?” 

“Not much, Charles. They’d hold us up when 
we got clear of the islands.” He nodded his 
head towards the darkness of the hut, in the 
direction where he had seen the shadows mov- 
ing. Charles ground his teeth again, and Grey 
Wolf, who was lying at Teddy’s feet, lifted his 
massive head and growled softly. 

Teddy reached out his arm, and caught his 
brother by the sleeve. 

“Charles,” he said eagerly, “we don’t stand 
for much, just you and me. Anyhow, I’ve been 
boss of the expedition so far, and I mean to be 
boss to the end.” He looked down at his 
thread-bare clothing with a whimsical little 
laugh. I’m going to lead them chaps a wild- 
goose chase,” he said, grimly. 

“It’s them that will do the chasing, mate 
muttered Charles. 

“Perhaps they will!” Teddy went on. “But 
they won’t get much out of me if they catch 
me. They'll only get the nest egg, Charles, 
while you’ll be sitting here, waiting for the 
gunboat. Savvee?” 

He withdrew a little leather case from his 
belt, and threw it on to the table. It con- 
tained an imitation black pearl, that was 
identical in size and color to the one they had 
found. 

“Pretty good match, isn’t it?” asked Teddy, 
proudly. “An old pal gave it to me who was 
dying of a bullet wound out west—or east, 
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rather, now. Said that it was sacred, and 
would bring me good luck. Let’s hope it will!” 

“Can’t tell t’other from which!” observed 
Charles. 

Teddy picked up the imitation, and thrust it 
back into his belt. 

“If they get hold of this they won’t find out 
their mistake for a week or so. In the mean- 
time Charles, you must make tracks to Singa- 
pore as best you can.” 

“Don’t see where you come in!” grumbled 
Charles. “You, with your lucky pearl!” 

“It will be enough for me if you get through. 
You must look after mother when you get 
home, that’s all. It will be a grand thing, 
Charles, for her to spend her old age in lux- 
ury!” 

“Anyway, you aren’t going!” answered 
Charles. “We go through this together, Teddy, 
and, if we win, we win, and, if we lose—why, 
then someone will have to smart for it!” 

“That’s not the way to look at it!” Teddy 
objected, thumping the bench with his clenched 
fist. “It isn’t ourselves we’ve got to think 
about—it’s mother. She isn’t so able as she 
used to be, Charles, and she’s a widow. Guess 
she won’t miss me so much as she’d miss you. 
I haven’t been an over dutiful son to her, and 
she hasn’t seen me since I was fourteen. She 
never fancied you coming down here with me 
from the first, Charles—I could tell that from 
her letters; and I should like the old girl to 
know I’m not altogether bad. You can tell her 
that I’ve got a gentleman’s skin under my 
growth of beard, and that many’s the night 
I’ve seen her dear old face rise out of a lonely 
camp fire. Tell her that—she’ll like it.” 

“T’ll tell her,” said Charles. “But you ain’t 
gone yet, Teddy.” 

“But I’m going, Charley, and, if you respect 
me as a man, you'll not try to stop me!” 

Teddy threw up his head, and there was 
something like the cold glimmer of steel in his 
eyes. 

Charles knew that look. It came back to him 
over fourteen years, when Teddy—a boy then 
—had said to his father, “I’m going west, dad, 
to shift for myself, and it isn’t any use trying 
to stop me.” Teddy had gone west, and from 
that day to this he had wandered from place 
to place, and never been known to settle any- 
where. There is an old proverb that says 
something to the effect that no fold is without 
its black sheep, and Teddy was deemed the 
black sheep of the family, because his white 
patches didn’t show. 

“Don’t reckon you think me much of a man, 
Teddy, or you wouldn’t want me to stop be- 
hind here and do the baby work.” 
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“It won’t be baby work, my lad!” answered 
the other. “It’s as likely you'll get stopped 
as me—almost. We’ll meet at Singapore eight 
weeks from to-day, if all goes well, and we’ll 
be rich men then. So long, Charles.” 

The brothers gripped hands for a moment 
and then the elder one turned out the lamp 
and walked from the shack without another 
word. Grey Wolf tried to follow him, but 
Teddy lifted his hands and the great brute 
ecowered.back into the darkness. 

Charles heard the closing of the door and 
the sound of retreating footsteps across the 
shingly beach. He stole cautiously to the 
window and watched his brother’s retreating 
figure in the moonlight. In a few minutes 
the Chinese sampan, that was carrying Teddy 
to death—so it seemed—stole slowly out of the 
harbor. Charles clenched his fists and a great 
wave of compunction swelled up within him. 
He cried aloud in the cadence of his lost 
childhood. “They never knew what you were 
made of, Teddy!” he cried. “But they shall 
know. All the world shall know!” 

He watched the sampan till she was out of 
sight, then he saw another boat steal out on 
the cove. Silently, swiftly and with all the 
unhalting treachery of her mission manifest in 
her very stealth, the pirate boat took up the 
trail and vanished into the darkness. 

“They’ll overhaul her before daybreak,” 
thought Charles. “Anyhow, Teddy’s scheme 
has worked all right. They think we’ve both 
gone, I suppose, and taken the pearl with 
us ” 


He patted Grey Wolf on the head and the 
great brute licked his hand—the first caress it 
had ever given to a human being. 

“You’re half wolf, and half Jupiter knows 
what!” Charles muttered. “You come from 
the northwest, where everything’s wild, and 
you’re a taciturn brute. Anyhow, you’re true 
to your mates, Grey Wolf, and you’ve got a 
bit of your old master about you.” 

Making sure that the pearl was still safe in 
his belt, and after glancing at the chambers 
of his revolver, he crawled into his bunk, leav- 
ing the shack in darkness. 

“Watch, boy! Watch!” he whispered, and 
Grey Wolf snarled back at him after the 
fashion of the wolf tribe. 

Wide awake he lay, and the long hours crept 
by and passed into the darkness from whence 
they came. Lifting his head, he saw Grey 
Wolf lying half under the mattress and star- 
ing into the darkness as he had stared. 

“Watch, boy—watch!” he hissed, and before 
Grey Wolf’s answering snarl had died away 
he sank into the deep sleep of exhaustion. 

But Grey Wolf did not fall asleep. He was 
faithful to the gods who ruled him, and one 
of the gods had told him to watch. 

How long Charles slept he did not know. It 
might have been hours; it might only have 
been a few minutes. When he awoke it was 


still dark, save for the moon, which shone as 
only those southern moons can shine. It was 





the hour before dawn—that hour of silence 
when both the hunter and the hunted steal 
away into thicket and cranny. 

Half asleep and feeling strangely heavy, 
Charles gazed out at the shimmering waters 
of the cove. It was some seconds before he 
realized that he was gazing through the open 
doorway of the shack! 

With deadly haste he reached for his re- 
volver, but he found, to his horror, that it was 
gone! He felt for the pearl—yes, thank 
heaven, the pearl was still safe! 

“Grey Wolf, you brute!” he growled, and an 
answering growl sounded from beneath the 
bunk. Charles lay still and thought about 
that growl. Then he stretched out his arm 
and felt for the dog’s head, and a soft tongue 
licked his hand. Instantly Charles withdrew 
his hands. 

That was not Grey Wolf’s tongue! It was 
too soft, too heavy. It was the tongue of a 
human being! 

Charles tried to leap to his feet, but the 
muscles of his body refused to do their work. 
He smelt the reek of a volatile drug—tried 
not to breathe it, but had to, or else stop 
breathing altogether. Then, in spite of him- 
self, he sank down once more in a stupefied 
condition. 

* * 7 * 

The sun was shining brilliantly when he 
awoke, with a dull pain in his head and a 
stiffness in all his limbs. He felt for the 
pearl, but the pirates had taken it, so also 
had they taken Grey Wolf and the revolver. 

“Drugged?” muttered Charles, with a dry 
little laugh. “Why, I’ve been fairly poi- 
soned!” 

But the laugh died away from his lips when 
he thought of Teddy. Had he sacrificed his 
life for nothing? 

* * * « 

The days crept by and Charles paraded the 
island, soothing his agonies of mind as best he 
could. Loneliness settled down upon him, and 
with it came that bitterest of ailments known 
as nostalgia. He hated the still, blue sky and 
the still, blue sea, and he hated the flight of 
white gulls that mewed forever at the foot 
of the cliff. 

At last the day came when a patrol boat 
appeared above the horizon. It had come to 
take Charles to safety and to hunt down the 
renegades. But the renegades had vanished 
into the pearly mist of the south seas as 
though the stupendous depths had swallowed 
them up. 

And there, at the helm of the pinnace that 
came across to the island, stood Teddy. He 
caught Charles by the hand and fairly dragged 
him into the boat. 

“The pearl, Teddy!” 
“It’s gone—stolen!” 

Teddy laughed gaily. 

“No, it isn’t, old boy,” he answered. “You 
see, that lucky stone of mine was such a good 


whispered Charles. 
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match that we got mixed up and I took the 
real pearl away with me!” 


“And you got through all right!” cried 
Charles, joyfully. 
“Looks like it,” answered Teddy. “The 


pirates were up to our trick and they just 

followed me so as to put you off your guard. 

They’re not so keen on knocking people on the 

head in these days.” 
* * * + 

High above the coast line of a little New 

England village there stands a white-walled 


cottage, where a contented old lady and her 
two sons live together. 

Charles told the story of his adventure with 
the black pearl to a visitor one moonlight 
night, and, when he had finished it, he said: 
“Guess that ought to do for one of the true 
story magazines, oughtn’t it?” 

The visitor shook his head. “I’m afraid 
people wouldn’t believe it in these days,” he 
said. “T’ll set it down in fiction and see how 
that goes.” 

And that’s what the visitor has done. 





GUNPOWDER AND GOLD 


ANOTHER OF THIS AUTHOR’S EXCITING 
MINING YARNS 








By GRAEME WILLIAMS 
The miner hopped into his place; a crack of 


‘6 OW for a holiday!” exclaimed Edgar 
Drane, after an arduous’. three 
months work in the height of a Cali- 

fornian summer. “I’ve had enough grubbing 

below ground for the present, so I’ll take a 

look at the mountain passes of the Sierra Ne- 

vada, and do some Alpine work.” 

Knapsack on back, he waited at the rough 
shanty outside Raymond till the ramshackle 
coach dashed up and deposited its thirsty 
passengers. For ten minutes cards and dice 
were abandoned by the miners in favor of 
gossip with the newcomers; then “All 
aboard!” shouted the driver, and there was a 
scramble for seats. 

“Come out of that, young feller—guess 
that’s my seat!” remarked a miner who 
coveted the place by the driver which the en- 
gineer had taken. 

“I guess you’d better annex it then,” re- 
plied Drane quietly. 

“You watch me, boys!” said the miner, with 
4 knowing look around, as he swung himself 
up and laid a brawny hand on Drane’s shoul- 
der; but a moment later he was lying on his 
back on the ground, while his boon compan- 
ions chaffed him. 

“Guess you kinder slipped?” suggested the 
driver. “That axle’s so blessed greasy! Shall 
I stop five minutes while you try again?” 

“No, sir,” declared the miner, looking up at 
Drane good-humoredly. “I guess this pertick- 
ler specimen aren’t no tourist. He’s been in- 
side a mining camp before.” 
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the whip woke five dreaming horses to a 
sense of their responsibilities, and the coach 
rattled off in a cloud of dust. Over mile after 
mile of rough country the coach proceeded at 
a gallop, dashing round corners on two wheels 
and over obstacles which jolted every verte- 
bra in the passengers’ spines. The driver was 
playing a favorite game reserved for tender- 
feet, but, though he dashed along precipices so 
close to the edge that it seemed the wheel 
must slip over, Drane did not turn a hair. 

The miner who had wanted his seat waited 
with confidence for the Easterner to show the 
“white feather.” When nothing of the sort 
happened, he became convinced that Drane 
was an old hand, and desired to know whither 
he was going. 

“I’m getting down at the Gold Gulch,” 
Drane told him. 

“Doing some mining there?” 

“No; just going to climb the rocks.” 

“To climb the rocks? Oh, I believe you! 
My land, that’s a good one now. And what 
are you going to do that for, if it aren’t pros- 


pecting ?” 
“Just for fun. Don’t you ever do anything 
for fun? I’ve heard there’s a very pretty 


climb in Dead Man’s Canon, up the Pulpit 
Rock, and I mean to try it.” 

At mention of Dead Man’s Canon a curious 
change passed over the miner’s face. Wrath 
and suspicion seemed equally indicated. Lean- 


ing forward, he whispered: 
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“Don’t shout your secrets so loud, you 
blawed chicken! Who told you about it?” 

“I forget; some chap in New York, I be- 
lieve; but it’s no secret.” 

“No secret?” cried the other in consterna- 
tion. “D’you mean the whole thing’s out?” 

“Out? What d’you mean by ‘out’? I don’t 
know of any secret about the Pulpit Rock, 
except that only one man has climbed it, and 
I mean to be number two. What’s the mys- 
tery?” 

“It’s you that’s making the mystery?” said 
the other surlily, “with your fairy stories! 
But if you get nosing round in Dead Man’s 
Valley, I guess you'll find more trouble than 
profit. Understand?” 

“T see,” replied Drane, who was in reality 
extremely puzzled. For the next half-hour he 
was deep in thought. What was the matter 
with the Dead Man’s Valley? Why had this 
fellow become so suddenly hostile? Scenting 
an adventure, he began to take fresh interest 
in his holiday. 

“Whatever the mystery is, I’ve got lots of 
time on my hands,” he said to himself, “so 
to-morrow perhaps I’ll begin to hunt it out.” 

That night he slept beneath the stars, with 
lofty cliffs for his chamber walls. As _ he 
walked next morning beside the swiftly-flow- 
ing stream, which runs at the foot of those 
awful crags, rising sheer up to the skyline, he 
little dreamed of the interest others were 
taking in his movements. But his most inno- 
cent actions were jealously watched through 
a telescope by one of his fellew-countrymen. 

An Easterner who pretends to be only a 
tourist exploring the Dead Man’s Canon!” this 
man had exclaimed when the miner men- 
tioned Drane’s plans to him. “I must look 
into this. He may be sent by old Walch to in- 
vestigate without our knowledge.” 

At dawn he was watching the engineer’s 
progress through the canon, and soon his face 
was distorted with passion. 

“By all that’s wonderful, it’s Edgar Drane! 
I’ve got a score to settle with you, my boy. 
This time we’ll see who wins.” 

The look of hate which convulsed his coun- 
tenance boded ill for Drane, but the engineer 
had no suspicion that he had an enemy so 
near him. Had he known who was on the 
cliff-top, he would never have commenced 
that dreadful ascent of the Pulpit Rock. 

The Dead Man’s Canon is some seven miles 
in length, with great perpendicular walls ris- 
ing sheer to a height of three thousand feet. 
So smooth and straight are these rocks that 
even a fly could hardly find sufficient foothold. 
It was not with the intention of atfempting 
such a task that Drane had entered the canon. 
His aim was the Pulpit Rock, which rears its 
head like a stone sentinel half-way through 
the gorge. Millions of years ago it may have 
been joined to the rocks on either side. Now 
it stands alone and challenges the intrepid 
climber to attempt to reach its summit. 
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“Hardly a handhold or a foothold,” said 
Drane, as he stood, divested of his coat, his 
revolver, and other paraphernalia. “It looks 
even worse than I had expected to find it, 
Still, if Max Peck got up it, there must be a 


way. 

The watcher on the edge of the cliff looked 
with astonishment on Drane’s movements, as 
the engineer began the ascent by wriggling 
upwards with forearms and elbows gripped 
tight on either side of a slanting knife-edged 
rock. Again and again he slipped helplessly 
back, but was not discouraged. Setting his 
teeth hard, Drane tackled the task once more, 
This time he attempted only to make slow 
progress. An inch at a time, clinging desper- 
ately to hold each tiny space when gained, at 
last he reached a platform which afforded pre- 
carious foothold. He had completed one-fifth 
only of the ascent, and at first sight further 
progress seemed impossible. 

Smooth rock in front and to the side; what 
lay round the corner? Drane wedged his fin- 
gers in a tiny cleft and craned his neck 
around to see what lay above. His field of 
vision included the cliff-top, and, silhouetted 
against the sky, he saw the figure of a man 
with something in his hand which gleamed in 
the sun. It was the glint of a rifle barrel! 

Never dreaming what sinister importance 
that figure had for him, Drane discovered a 
crevice by which he thought it would be pos- 
sible to make a traverse to a better foothold. 
With infinite care he balanced his body and 
negotiated that terrifying corner. At last 
both hands found hold in the long crevice, 
and he put his weight upon them. Now his 
body hung over a yawning gulf with only the 
iron grip of his fingers to preserve him from 
destruction. Steadily, a few inches at a time, 
he moved his hands, swinging himself each 
moment further from the friendly foothold 
towards unknown terrors in front. 

A single slip, a moment’s distraction of 
thought, might be fatal to the most expert 
mountaineer in such a _ ticklish position. 
Through his telescope the watcher observed 
and fully appreciated the situation. Satisfied 
with what he saw, Drane’s enemy put his 
rifle to his shoulder and took careful aim. 

With that ingenuity which is so necessary 
to a criminal, he did not propose that the en- 
gineer’s body should be  bullet-scarred. He 
had a better way. If he fired to strike the 
rock beside the climber’s fingers the result 
seemed sure. Unfortunately for his plan he 
had to do with a man of iron nerve. 

Bang! The report echoed and_ re-echoed 
through the valley. Within three inches of 
Drane’s right hand a splinter of rock was 
broken off and whizzed past his cheek. But 
his fingers instinctively gripped the tighter, 
and he did not fall off. 

Used to sudden emergencies, Drane knew 
his only chance lay in retreat. He must get 
back round the corner where his mysterious 
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assailant could not reach him. Hurry would 
be fatal. Though a hail of lead should come, 
he must choose each movement with deliber- 
ation. 

Inch by inch he returned, while the rifle 
spoke again and again without effect. 

The corner at last! But, just as he swings 
round it, a bullet skims the rock and drives a 
shower of stones into his eyes. His face is 
horribly cut up; he cannot see for the blood 
and dust which fill his eyes; it seems that he 
must fall. With a stupendous effort Drane 
finds the foothold and lowers himself down; 
his knees find the knife-edge which was so 
difficult to ascend. The descent is simple; a 
tight grip with knees and elbows and he is 
sliding down to safety. 

Safe for the moment, Drane knew he was 
helpless against his mysterious foe till his 
eyes were clear to see him. By sound more 
than sight he found his way to the stream 
and flung himself down by its cool waters. On 
the cliff-top his enemy snarled with rage as 
he saw Drane reach cover in safety. Without 
losing a moment, he set out along the edge of 
the canon towards the carved-out path which 
led into Dead Man’s Valley. 

Once there, he would make certain—Drane 
should not escape him. 

Meanwhile the engineer bathed his stinging 
eyes in the creek, and vainly wondered who 
his murderous assailant could be. His eyes 
caused him infinite agony, and in despair he 
found he could hardly see his own fingers. 
Realizing his helplessness, he crawled into the 
shelter of some thick bushes close by the 
creek-side and waited for an attack. His re- 
volver was with his clothes, and he had no 
weapon but his hands. Two hours had passed, 
and he began to think his enemy was satis- 
fied, when a slight noise apprised him that he 
was being stalked. Lying quite still, he suf- 
fered an agony of suspense till the bushes 
moved and a man’s foot touched him. 


Rifle in hand, the would-be assassin knelt 
on the bank of the river and bent over in 
search of his quarry, whom he suspected of 
skulking beneath the overhanging side. 

Dimly Drane could see his outline, and 
formed a desperate plan. 

Gathering himself together, the engineer 
made a spring and seized his enemy from be- 
hind. Vainly the man _ struggled. Though 
he could not see, Drane’s muscles were sound 
as ever. Putting forth all his strength, he 
raised the other from his feet and hurled him 
into the raging torrent, Instantly he was 
carried out into the current and swept through 
the Dead Man’s Canon towards Tis-sa-ack 
Falls. 

Drane heard his ery of mortal fear as_ the 
waters took him, and he recognized the voice. 

“By George, it’s that scoundrel Langley!” 
he cried. “He’s got some dirty scheme on, 
and he thinks I’ve found it out. I haven’t, 


but, by Jove, I will! May the waters spare 
him till I’ve shown him up!” 
* * * * 

“Great smoke, now I would never have 
known you, Drane! You look as if you had 
been travelling on one of my railways. You 
can’t really have been so foolish, can you?” 

The multi-millionaire, Josiah Walch, looked 
down with concern upon Drane’s bandaged 
head, as he sat in the club at Sacramento, and 
listened with interest to the tale of his ad- 
ventures. 

“Gee-whiz!” he exclaimed when he .had 
heard the story, “you’ve got as many lives as 
nine cats. Have you got any idea who the 
blackguard was?” 

“Yes. D’you know if there’s a good-looking 
chap named Langley hanging out in this part 
of the world?” 

“Langley? Why, of course; I’ve got a deal 
on with him now! I may tell you in confi- 
dence, my dear Drane, that he’s a much big- 
ger idiot than he looks.” 

“Oh! What makes you think that? I 
don’t think there’s much foolishness about 
Langley. I know he’s a knave, though.” 

“Knave or not, he’s put one of the very 
softest things in my way that I’ve come across 
for a long time.” 

“You mean he’s selling you a gold brick?” 

“Gold brick be hanged, Mr. Drane! The 
man’s not born that could take me in! If 
Langley can salt a mine on me, I'll forgive 
him for his cleverness.” 

“Have you seen the property yourself?” 

“No; but I sent Hendrick, and he’s a first- 
class man. I don’t mind telling you an amaz- 
ing thing in confidence. Langley only states 
it as a seven-dollar proposition, but Hendrick 
swears that it goes nine.” 

“Has he been got at?” 

“It would be easier to get at me than Hen- 
drick. He’d kill the man that offered to 
square him.” 

“Well, then, he’s been salted.” 

“Rubbish, Drane amigo!” 

“If you knew Langley as I do, you wouldn’t 
believe he’d make a mistake like that. If a 
mine goes seven pennyweights to the ‘ton 
Langley may swear it goes nine, but he’d 
never make a mistake the other way round. 
Look here, I’m convinced it was Langley who 
tried to do for me in Dead Man’s Canon. I'll 
tell you what our quarrel is.” 

In a few sentences Drane told the disgrace- 
ful story of how Langley had salted his 
samples in Paraguay and afterwards starved 
him almost to death to try and get a false 
report. 

“That’s the kind of chap he is,” said Drane. 
“He believes that every man_ has his price. 
He’s an expert dodger and took me in at first. 
Don’t you trust him.” 

Walch was somewhat affected by what 
Drane said. He tugged at his long whité 
moustache thoughtfully, as he replied: 
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“Well, it seems such a good thing that I’ve 
been disposed to clinch the bargain. They 
ask a quarter of a million dollars for the 
mine, but it’s worthy nearly half as much 
again, if what Hendrick says is right. You’ve 
worried me, though, and I guess I shall have 
to send Tom. They won’t get at him.” 

Drane was pleased to hear this decision. He 
waited confidentially for the return of the 
old man’s son to hear that the whole plot had 
been discovered. Meanwhile the engineer was 
under medical treatment, and his eyes got 
rapidly better. When news came that Tom 
Walch was back from Las Ovejas Mine, he 
went round to the financier’s office at once. 

What’s the report?” he asked on entering. 

“The boy’s here, ask him yourself,” re- 
sponded the financier with a grin; “but if 
he’s rude to you, don’t hit him.” 

“Rude to me?” 

“Yes; he’s come back full of Langley’s 
praises, but without a good word to say for 
you. He thinks you’re a wrong ’un!” 

Drane laughed heartily at what he took to 
be a joke, but a few minutes in Tom Walch’s 
society convinced him that it was sober earn- 
est. The young fellow was honestly suspi- 
cious of Drane, and the fact was quite patent. 

“The mine is a tip-topper at the price,” he 
declared, “and I know what I’m talking about. 
It’s not the first mine I’ve seen by a long way. 


What your object can be in maligning Mr. 
Langley, I can’t imagine.” 
“Look here, Mr. Walch,” said Drane _ sud- 


denly. “I’ve got an intuition, if you like to 
put it that way, that things are wrong at the 
Las Ovejas place. Will you send me to see?” 

“Trying to make yourself a job?” suggested 
young Walch unpleasantly. 

“No, trying to save your father’s dollars; 
and, if I’m wrong, I won’t ask a fee. If I’m 
in the right, will you give me one per cent. of 
the money I save you?” 

“T will,” exclaimed Walch, 
Drane’s_ earnestness. “But 
shoot you?” 

“Not unless he gets me asleep, Mr. Walch. 
He’s not man enough to come out in the open. 
I’nmr not afraid of Langley, so long as I know 
he’s about.” 

Armed with a letter, naming him as the 
millionaire’s representative, Edgar Drane re- 
turned to Raymond and set out for the Gold 
Gulch once more. This time he left Dead 
Man’s Canon alone and skirted the top instead 
till he reached the site of the Las Ovejas 
Mine. At first sight there was nothing to 
suggest that work was going on, for the new 
mine was upon the site of old workings. Evi- 
dently the vendors did not wish the whole 
world to know of their valuable property. 

The effeminate-looking Langley was walking 
across a bare patch of ground, deep in conver- 
sation with the miner whom Drane had met 
before. They were discussing him, in fact, 
when Langley looked up and saw the engi- 


impressed by 
won't Langley 


neer. Instantly his hand flew to his hip, but 
he was too late as Drane smilingly pointed 
out to him: 

“Hands up! Sorry to be rude to you and 
your friend, Mr. Langley, but I must really 
trouble you to leave your shooters alone. I 
come in peace, with a letter from Mr. Walch.” 

Langley snatched the letter and glanced 
through it. To his relief it merely said that 
the bearer was a friend of Mr. Walch’s who 
knew a good deal about gold, and the pros- 
pective buyer would be glad of his opinion of 
the mine. 

“The idiot doesn’t suspect me of being the 
chap who went for him the other day,” 
thought Langley. “Well, if he’s prepared to 
let bygones be bygones, all the better for my 
plans.” 

With a sudden access of cordiality, he said: 

“Well, Drane, let’s forget the past; I shall 
be glad to give you any facilities you wish 
for going over the mine. Have you brought 
your tools with you?” 

“Yes: I propose to take a sample in the 
horn spoon—less chance of salting if you do 
things on the spot.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of salting here!” 

“No, of course not. Wouldn’t do it, would 
you? Well, Mr. Langley, if you’ll oblige me 
with a stick of gelignite I’ll get on with the 
job.” 

Drane thrust his revolver into its holster 
and made his preparations rapidly. He did 
not anticipate interference from Langley un- 
less the swindler knew that he had discov- 
ered “salting.” Till then he would be safe; 
afterwards he must depend, as usual, on his 
own ingenuity and courage to take him safe 
home. 

“It’s a good thing,” he reflected, “that 
Langley does not guess I know who attacked 
me, or he’d shoot me out of sheer fright. I 
wonder what saved him the other day? He 
must be a powerful swimmer. Next time he 
molests me I’ll make more sure of him.” 

Down below in the workings Drane made 
certain no one watched his movements while 
he examined the sides of the drive. Superfi- 
cially, there seemed no sign of salting, but 
Drane refused to trust appearances, and de- 
termined to blow down the face of the rock 
and take his samples behind. Next morning 
he was early astir, and put in a long dajy’s 
work. With infinite care he drilled his holes 
and set his gelignite well back, so that when 
the explosion came, he would be certain of 
having virgin rock to deal with. Then he re- 
tired to a safe distance and waited. 

With a terrific roar the gelignite exploded 
and flung down quantities of debris from the 
face of the drive. Feeling pretty confident 
what results he should get, Drane took a 
careful sample of the new rock face and tested 
it with the “spoon.” To his astonishment, it 
yielded results which quite came up to Lang- 
ley’s own description. 
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This goes seven pennyweights all right,” he 
said. “I hope I haven’t made an idiot of my- 
self.” 

With great care he made a series of samples 
over the small, newly-exposed area. Other 
parts of the drive he did not trouble about, as 
two engineers had already tested it. When 
he reached the surface, Langley greeted him 
jocularly. 

“Well, you suspicious old fox, have you dis- 
covered my nefarious scheme?” 

“Not yet,” replied Drane, looking him firmly 
in the eyes; “but you can bet your last dollar 
1 mean to!” 

Before his firm gaze the shifty eyes dropped. 
In them was a look of fear which convinced 
Drane that there really was something under- 
hand about the mine. 

“He’s seared to death that I shall find him 
out,” he thought. “What can this ingenious 
dodge be which has imposed upon Hendrick 
and Tom Walch already ?” 

In the assaying office Edgar Drane used his 
own instruments so far as possible. He was 
prepared to swear that no one had had a 
chance to play tricks upon him, yet he ob- 
tained results far surpassing what the others 
had reported. 

“Langley claims that it goes seven penny- 
weights; Walch is delighted because his man 
makes it nine; here am I getting ten to 
eleven pennyweights—that means forty dol- 
lars to the ton. If it’s worth anything like 
that, Walch had better close the deal at 
once.” 

Notwithstanding the plain results obtained, 
Drane did not feel satisfied. He remembered 
how confident he had been once before, when 
Langley had salted his samples, and decided 
to stop and think things over. Thrusting his 
hands deep into his jacket-pockets, he ran 
over every way of salting he had ever heard 
of, but none seemed to apply, for he had 
brought his own apparatus with him. 

Whilst thinking, he was turning something 
over and over in his pockets absent-mindedly. 
Wondering what it could be, he took out a 
stick of gelignite. He was about to put it 
away again when he had an inspiration. 

“By Jove, I wonder if it’s this?” he said. 
“It’s about the only thing I didn’t bring wita 
me.” 

To think in this case was to act. Quickly 
the gelignite was broken up and submitted to 
tests. 

Drane was not surprised to find it extremely 
rich in gold. Then he understood. 

“It’s a queer place to find gold,” he said 
“By Jove, what ingenuity! By pushing a 
knitting-needle through each stick he made a 
hole which he could plug up with gold. Then, 
when the explosion occurred, the gold was 
blown into the new face of the rock, which 
consequently showed up rich. It was designed 
to yield only about seven pennyweights to 
the ton, but I used an extra big charge to get 


plenty of stuff down, and so got more gold. 
The rock must go a few pennyweights, in the 
first instance, or this plan would have been 
detected. No wonder the others ware taken 
in. The next thing is to get away from here 
without Langley knowing what I have dis- 
covered.” 

Drane was so intent upon his work that he 
did not notice that a face was behind him at 
the window while he assayed the _ gelignite. 
He would have made tracks for safety at 
once, could he have seen Langley, his face 
green with rage and hate, hurrying away to 
organize plans for his destruction. 

“The secret is out!” cried the swindler fu- 
riously to his confederate. “That confounded 
meddler Drane has discovered about the gelig- 
nite. What can be done?” 


“Hand him a trifle on his own account to 
hold his tongue.” 

“Can’t be done. I tried that with him once 
before. You must find another way to keep 
him silent.” 

“There’s only one other way I know, but 
that’s a sure one.” 

“All right, this isn’t a time to be squeam- 
ish! Do him in, and make no mistake about 
it,” said Langley savagely. “But take care it 
can’t be connected with the mine.” 

“Guess I can arrange that. I’ll put on 
Black Jacques to pick a quarrel with him in 
the saloon. 

* * * ok 

From the assay office where he made the 
discovery of Langley’s ingenious salting 
scheme Edgar Drane strode across to the sa- 
loon kept by a smart New Yorker. 

“Look here,” he said. “I want to get away 
to Raymond inside quarter of an hour. I'll 
pay your price for a good going coach and a 
slick driver.” 

“Wal, I guess it can be did!” admitted the 
Yankee reluctantly. “There’s a boy here who 
don’t mind driving bang over the Gulch, if 
anybody’ll dare him to. But d’you know what 
it’s like to drive on the edge of a canon in the 
dark, stranger?” 

“No, but I’m just dying to find out, so, _ if 
you'll give your man the tip to come here, I’ll 
talk to him.” 

In a few minutes the dare devil driver— 
Funky Pete they called him—stood before 
Drane and expressed his_ willingness to drive 
anybody anywhere provided the pay was 
right. 

“Then you’re my man,” said Drane. “Un- 
derstand, if Langley knows I’m off he’ll stop 
me if he can. Are you going to allow that?” 

“No, sir. Ef you bargain with Funky Pete 
to take you to Raymond this blessed night, 
you gotter go—yes, sir, and I'll drill bullet- 
holes through the sort that tries to stop you.” 

“Good enough!” cried Drane. “Here’s my 
hand on it. When will you be ready?” 

“In ten minutes.” 
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“Right; I’ll get my stuff together. And in 
ten minutes if I don’t turn up, you'll know 
there’s trouble. In that case, ecme and look 
for me.” 

Quickly Drane got his impedimenta together 
and it looked as if he was going to get away 
safely, for darkness had now fallen, and he 
did not expect to be recognized as he left the 
saloon. But when he was about to step into 
the dark night a burly individual cannoned 
into him, and he was flung on his back into 
the saloon. 


“Sacramento! Grand burro, gringo,” roared 
a husky voice, and Drane saw standing over 
him, an enormous black bully, of whose fight- 
ing prowess he had heard. It was Black 
Jacques, the notorious bad man, who menaced 
him with his fist. 

“This is a bit of Langley’s doing,” thought 
Drane. “I’d better dodge trouble.” 

“Hullo, Jacques!” he said aloud. 
bumped into you!” 

But as he began to rise, the half-breed Mex- 
ican-negro planted his foot on his chest and 
bellowed: 

“You-a not-a going to get up-a 

“Oh, am I not?” 

Drane gave the foot a twist and a jerk, and 
the negro lost his balance. In an instant Ed- 
gar Drane was on his feet, but the way out 
was barred by a group of excited miners 
glorying in the prospect of a fight. 

“Walk into him, Blacky; he’s only a blanky 
tenderfoot!” cried one. 

“Break his beautiful neck!” suggested 
another sympathizer, and Drane saw that he 
was in a bad pickle. Still, he was never one 
to draw his gun till necessary. He preferred 
to trust to the good old weapon, nature’s 
weapon, the fist; and it seemed the half-breed 
had a preference for boxing also. 

Squaring up to the engineer, the negro 
launched out a mighty fist with the strength 
of a bull behind it; Drane dodged, and hit hm 
behind the ear. But a nigger’s head takes a 
lot of punching, and he was on his feet again 
in an instant, and came to grips. 

Vainly the engineer strove to make him 
keep his distance. Blows seemed unavailing 
on that lump of humanity. The negro’s arms 
closed round him in a vise-like grip, and he 
felt his strength giving way. Suddenly he 
remembered that a negro’s tenderest spot is 
his shin-bone. Gathering all his remaining 
energy he kicked Black Jacques on each shin 


“Sorry I 
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in succession with his heavy iron-tipped 
boots. 
The result was instantaneous. With a 


howl of pain the brite relaxed his grip and 
danced away. Drane saw that he held a re- 
volver in his hand, and found with conster- 
nation that his own was gone. 

Life and death hung on his next action! 
What could Drane do, unarmed and with the 
feeling of the meeting against him? It was 
to the interest of all Langley’s men, picked 
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desperadoes all of them, to keep his 

No hope of interference, therefore. 

Murder gleaming in his eye, Black Jacques 
raised his weapon. 

Simultaneously Drane leapt aside, and the 
negro missed him. 

Before a second shot could come, Drane 
lifted a heavy decanter and hurled it full in 
the negro’s face. Quick as thought, too, he 
whirled a chair above his head and dashed 
the hanging lamp to pieces. On an instant 
there was pandemonium, and the saloon was 
full of men, each eager to seize the unarmed 
engineer. 

Each miner carried a weapon, and all drew 
them; someone fired, and the shot was cred- 
ited to Drane. Instantly a dozen fired hap- 
hazard in the direction whence the first shot 
came, and a battle royal was waged in the 
dark. Meanwhile Drane crouched in safety 
inside the counter. His ultimate fate would 
have been certain, but for a diversion which 
emptied the saloon. 

The hanging lamp had not gone out when 
Drane dashed it to the ground, and its flame 
spread rapidly to the oil upon the floor. The 
saloon was built of wood, baked dry as cinder 
by the Californian summer. Within a few 
seconds counter and floor were in flames. 

Fire is a common enemy before which all 
other feuds faint into insignificance. With a 
ery of panic the miners crowded upon the door 
and struggled out, dragging their wounded 
with them. 

In the general confusion Drane escaped, too, 
and hastened to the spot where Funky Pete 
should be with the coach. Half-way there he 
met the driver coming hot-foot to look for 
him. 

“So there you air!” he cried. “Ef et’s you 
that’s caused that leetle picnic back behind 
there, stranger, I guess we’d better start right 
away.” 

“Yes, for goodness’ sake do!” said Drane, 
leaping up beside him, “for here they come!” 

Crack! went the long whip, and five half- 
broken horses stretched out into a wild gal- 
lop. Crack! it went again, and they bolted 
madly away towards the precipice. Salvoes 
of revolver shots pursued the flying coach, 
but none came near, and the main body of 
the pursuit returned to deal with the blazing 
saloon. 

There was one who followed behind, how- 
ever, with the determination to do murder 
raging in his heart. This time Langely swore 
he would not be balked of the fruit of his 
schemes. 

Swaying from side to side, leaping over 
boulders and deep-ditch-like ruts, the coach 
dashed on its way. 

“Surely you'll slow up a bit,” suggested 
Drane, when, by the starlight, he could see 
that the track narrowed down to a mere path 
beside the awful abyss. 

“Nary a bit, stranger,” declared Funky Pete. 
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“I’ve allus wanted to take this pass at a gal- 
lop, and now’s the time to try what kind of 
kidney an Easterner’s got to him.” 

Lashing his horses harder, the desperate 
fellow ‘increased the speed and launched his 
vehicle at the pass. Behind them a horseman 
urged his animal to equally desperate speed. 
A false step in the darkness would mean sur 
and certain death, but risks were uae 
in that mad ride. 

Drane’s pulses throbbed with the excitement 
of the race. It was Pete’s business after all 
to ensure their safety. Why should he trouble 
about it? His duty was to guard against the 
danger from behind. 

Hoofbeats in pursuit warned him that 
Langley was coming nearer. At any moment 
now a bullet might sing through the darkness. 
Suddenly it came. 

It whizzed past Drane’s ear and struck the 
leader down. The horse fell instantly, shot 
dead, and its fellows were thrown down by 
the suddenness with which they stopped. But 
there was worse in store, for the impetus of 





the coach carried it close to the edge; one 
wheel went over, and then another. 

“Jump! Jump for your life!” shouted Pete. 
Drane leaped clear. Just in time Pete fol- 
lowed suit, standing up close beside tle wall 
of rock, unable to help the poor beasts, or 
save them from their fate. Crash! Over 
went the coach, and the unfortunate horses, 
struggling wildly, were dragged after. 

As the last horse still strained vainly 
against the fate which pulled it down, Langely 
dashed round the corner in pursuit. Not 
dreaming of the horrible accident he had al- 
ready caused, he rode straight into the tangle 
of horses and harness, and their fate was his. 

His desperate scream as he went over, with 
horses and coach, to be dashed to pieces in the 
Dead Man’s Valley below, rang in Drane’s ears 
for many a long day. He still thinks of it 
with horror. 

Thus Langely met a fearful death, while 
Drane escaped unhurt, and proved to Walch’s 
satisfaction how the Las Ovejas mine was 
salted. 
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ITH the arrival of the summer camping 
season, the Boy Scouts in all parts of 
the world are showing renewed activity. 
The following items tell briefly some of 
the doings of Scouts Patrols in various sections 
of the country. So many items were received 
this month that it was impossible to publish 
them all...Next month’s magazine will contain 
the latest news of the Scout Movement. Send 
in a brief letter to the Scout Editor, BOYS’ 
LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, telling of the 


doings of your patrol. 
THE SCOUT EDITOR. 
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Cedar Falls, Ind.—The Boy Scouts of Cedar 
Falls, Indiana, have camp-fire meetings once a 
month, at which each member relates a story 
about a former President of the United States. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Mr. James McCrea, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., recently 
started a movement in Philadelphia and raised 
three thousand dollars for the help of the Boy 
Scout movement in, that city. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Fifteen thousand Boy Scouts 
from St. Louis planted several hundred trees in 
Forest Park, St. Louis, on Arbor Day. 
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Hazleton, Pa.—There are a hundred husky 
Boy Scouts of America in Hazleton, Pennsylva- 
nia, who are under the direction of Charles H. 
Kussell, and the Scouts are all active workers. 
They are skilled in signalling, first-aid, cooking, 
and the art of camping. The boys recently met 
with the business men of the town at their first 
annual banquet, in the course of which they dis- 
played much skill as Scouts. 
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Logansport, Ind.—Scoutmaster Wetzel of the 
Logansport troop of Boy Scouts of America has 
announced that, starting in July, the troop will 
have a publication of its own. Myron Oppen- 
heimer has been selected as editor. It will come 
as a supplement to the Daily Reporter, a news- 
played much skill as Scouts. 

New York, N. Y.—The Boy Scouts of America, 
Troop No. 116, of New York City, under the 
leadership of the Patrol Leader, Rene Chauvin, 
are holding debates every meeting on various 
scouting subjects. Thomas B. Roff is Scout- 
master. The troop has a library consisting of 
one hundred and sixty books. 

Summit, N. J.—Mr. Thomas B. Adams of 
Summit, New Jersey, has been named as Finan- 
cial Secretary and Assistant Treasurer of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
and has already entered upon his duties at Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Boy Scouts of Har- 
risburg were holding a meeting in the Emman- 
uel Presbyterian Church, when they were 
startled by the lights of a forest fire in Rock- 
ville Mountain. They hiked to the mountain, 
and under the direction of their Scoutmaster, 
quickly extinguished the fire. 

Joliet, I1l—Seventy Boy Scouts in Joliet, Illi- 
nois, recently presented a comic opera, ‘‘Robin 
Hood,’”’ and the boys proved clever actors and 
good singers. The money which they raised 
will be used to equip a permanent camp. 
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St. Louls, Mo.—The Boy Scouts of St. Louis 
are certainly ‘some _ hustlers.’’ Troop No. 
8 not only has a club house in the city, but also 
has a log cabin in the woods, from which the 
boys hike frequently and where they will spend 
much time this a er ws 

Dunkirk, N. Y.—Troop No. 1, Dunkirk, New 
York, will help the tuberculosis camp in that 
place. The members of the Scouts are helping 
by erecting tents and making everything fit for 
the summer. 
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Providence, R. I.—Twenty-five of the Scout- 
masters of the Rhode Island Boy Scouts attend- 
ed the performance of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show on May 13 at Providence, Rhode Island. 
After the performance, all the Scoutmasters 
were conducted to Colonel Cody’s tent, where 
they were met by Colonel Cody, who shook 
hands with each individual and afterwards spoke 
to them regarding their work as leaders of Boy 
Scouts. The Scoutmasters grouped themselves 
around Colonel Cody and were photographed 
with him. . 

Irondequoit, N. Y.—Harry E. Sherman, Scout- 
master No. 6890, of Irondequoit, New York, 
writes that Troop No. 1, which has only recent- 
ly been organized, has already three patrols. 
The boys are drilling frequently in order to take 
part in the Decoration Day parade in Rochester. 


Riverpoint, R. 1.—The First Riverpoint, Rhode 
Island, Troop of Boy Scouts of America, under 
the direction of the Assistant Scoutmaster, 
Henry A. Phillips, have been organized one 
year this month, and have passed a very pros- 
perous year. The troop now numbers twenty- 
five. The boys presented, on March 21, a most 
interesting and instructive entertainment, real- 
izing the sum of fifty-five dollars, with which a 
camp outfit will be urchased. 
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Kokomo, Ind.—Sixty members of the Boy 
Scouts of Troop No. 3, Kokomo, Indiana, met at 
the Evangelical Church March 11 and enjoyed 
listening to various boy workers. W. E. Smel- 
ser, the Scoutmaster of this troop, Scoutmaster 
Johnson of the Main Street, M. E. Patrol, J. N. 

p, J. W. Thomas, and Roy Lacey spoke 
to the boys. Several of the Scouts are taking 
examinations this month to become first-class 
Scouts. si 

Oak Park, Ill.—The first section of the first- 
aid contest was held last month at the Oak 
Park, Illinois, Y. M. C. A., in which Boy Scout 
troops from River Forest, Maywood, Ber-Wyn, 
La Grange, Forest Park and Oak Park took 
part. Troop No. 1 of Ber-Wyn took honors in 
first-aid and signalling, and Oak Park in fire- 
lighting. In the evening the Scouts tended a 
banquet to their Scoutmasters, E. J. Renison, 
Jr., and others. Speaking took place. There 
were eighty-five Scouts present. 


Antioch, Cal.—Dr. W. H. George, Scoutmaster 
of Antioch, California, Boy Scouts of America, 
writes that the Scout movement has taken great 
hold in California, and that now there is a troop 
in every city in the State. He says: “I have a 
troop of fifty boys, who seem to have become the 
greatest favorites in our city. They are doing 
fine work. We have a large gymnasium and 
reading room, where there are instructions given 
in boxing, wrestling, club-swinging, running and 
first-aid. Then we have our hikes, camps, hunt- 
ing, fishing and swimming trips. Our troop 
hiked to the top of Mt. Diabolo last season, and 
this year we expect the greatest hike of all, 
through the Yosemite Valley. We have a drum 
corps of nine drums, color-bearer, bugler and 
hospital corps.” 
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Hackensack, N. J.—The Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, Troop No. 1, of Hackensack, New Jersey, 


are building a canoe, in which they pdan to 
make several trips this summer. 
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Lebanon, Ky.—The Boy Scouts of America in 
Lebanon, Ky., call their troop the “Proctor 
Knott Troop.”’ One of the Scouts in writing to 
me states that the troop procures its name from 
the noted ex-Governor of Kentucky, J. Proctor 
Knott. The writer also advises me that the 
Lebanon Boy Scouts will make themselves 
known during the coming summer. 


McKeesport, Pa.—On May 3, Troop No. 1 of 
the Boy Scouts of America of McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, held a second-class Scout examina- 
tion. About 50 boys entered the tests. Mr, 
Herpel, a retired cowboy, has taught the boys 
how to throw a lasso, and the Scouts are learn- 
ing fast. They also have had instruction in 
first-aid and bandaging. The troop will camp 
at Alpsville, Pennsylvania, for two weeks in 
August. Troop No. 2 is progressing finely. It 
is the largest troop in the city. Troop No. 3 ex- 
pects to make a good s..owing in the Memorial 
pects to make a good showing in the Memoria] 
recently, will hold a social on May 24. 


@ 8 

Hartford, Conn.—The Boy Scouts of Troop 
No. 14, of Hartford, Conn., on May 10 present- 
ed a play, ‘‘The Triumph of the Scouts.” It 
was written by a Hartford Boy Scout, Lafayette 
J. Robinson, who is only fifteen years of age, 
The play was very well attended and netted 
quite a little bit of money for the troop. 


$t. Louis, Mo.—The Boy Scouts of St. Louis 
are enlisting in the war against the mosquito. 
There are 2,000 Boy Scouts in that city and the 
Scout Commissioner is lining them up against 
the pest. He is making arrangements to teach 
the boys how to disinfect ponds and pools where 
the mosquitoes are bred. One gallon of petro- 
leum, it has been found, will cover 1,000 square 
feet of water in such a way as to destroy mos- 
quitoes. The task of oiling ponds is one to 
which the boys, with their knowledge of out- 
door life, are well adapted. It is the sort of 
work they are looking for, and some of the 
Scoutmasters who have talked the matter over 
with members of their troops report that the 
boys want to undertake it. 
2 & & 


Beardstown, IIl.—The 1st Troop of Boy Scouts 
of Beardstown, IIll., recently held a track meet 
with another athletic club and were victors by 
a score of 69-38. Sat 

2 & 


Fall River, Mass.—The Boy Scouts of the 
Eagle Patrol of Fall River, Mass., paraded on 
April 19 in the Spanish War Veteran’s parade, 
who held their State Encampment at that place. 
The Boy Scouts did very well and much _ favor- 
able comment was heard as they marched along 


the route. aap 
28 8 


Mobile, Ala.—The Boy Scouts of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, under the direction of R. E. Dailey, Sr. 
have over two hundred and sixteen members,— 
sixty of which are uniformed. They were Or- 
ganized in the middle of November 1910. They 
meet every week and hike every Saturday after- 
noon from three to six miles. At the present 
time, the boys are studying the wig-way signals. 
The boys expect to go camping in the woods in 


a short time. oR aay ie 
2 8 


Mansfield, Ohio.—On April 13, the Scouts of 
the Boy Pioneers, of Mansfield, Ohio, Sons of 
Daniel Boone, Washington Stockade, No. 155, 
hiked to Green Gables, a farm three miles south 
of Lucas, Ohio. Each Scout cooked his own 
meals, and after supper, a camp-fire meet was 


held. we 8 Rt 


Stanford, Kentucky.—Joe Warner, the_four- 
teen-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. W. K. 
Warner, rescued Joe Grimes from drowning in 
Logan’s Creek on May 14. 
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Jacksonville, 
Boy Scouts of America enjoy a hike every Fri- 
day under the direction of their able Scout- 


Fia.—The Third Troop of the 


master, W. S. Chambers. The troop consists 
of four patrols, Panther, Wolf, Raven and Eagle. 
The leader of the Eagle patrol has qualified 
for thirteen merit badges. The boys are es- 
pecially proficient in signalling and _ scouting 
games which are indulged in on their weekly 
hikes. The Eagle patrol have made their own 
summer camping tent and are very proud of 
their work. Everyone is expectantly looking 
forward to the summer camp, which is to be 
held some time during June at Fort George’s 
Island. Earl Marx is the leader of the Eagle 
patrol and Secretary of the Third Troop of Boy 
Scouts of America of Jacksonville. 


LEADERS SCARCE FOR SCOUT MOVEMENT. 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America, says that the boys 


throughout the country are clamoring to join the 
Boy Scout movement, but the great need, how- 
ever, is more Scoutmasters or well developed 
men who are interested in boys and who have 
the knack of teaching boys useful things. 
Whereas, a year ago, there were only 2,000 
Scoutmasters there are to-day more than 7,000, 
but so rapidly has the Scout movement grown 
there is still great demand among the boys for 
leaders. The plan which West has in view tends 
toward getting more men to take charge of Scout 
troops and to see that the way of the boys is 
thoroughly systematized. 
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three patrols, namely, the owl, the cat and 
the eagle, and has in each group 30 enthu- 
siastic Scouts. The boys go on hikes at least 
once a week. Through the generosity of Ben 
N. Foster, the boys have received the grant of 
a piece of land for five years and on it they are 
now building a bungalow for use as a headquart- 
ers when camping. They are saving up their 
money to defray the expenses of the coming 
summer camp. 
2 2 

Seattle, Wash.—The Boy Scouts here are 
active members of the Garden City Club. They 
are cleaning up and cultivating vacant lots in 
the city. They are turning the lots into flower 
gardens and thereby earning money to buy 
camping equipments, suits and badges, 


greatly until the doctor arrived. 
& & 





_ Fort Worth, Tex.—Another State Scout maga- 
zine, edited by George Hill, started here June 1. 





NOTE TO SCOUTMASTERS 


It is the intention of the publishers to persent 
in each issue the news of the Boy ‘Scout Move- 
ment throughout the country, and to attain this 
end we ask that Scoutmasters send us as soon 
as possible all the news of their patrols for 
publication. Forms close on the ist of the pre- 
ceding month for next month’s issue. Write 
only on vne side of the paper.—Scout Editor, 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine,. Providence, R. I. 
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Rockport, Tex.—I have a very interesting let- 
ter from H. W. C. Ainley of Roekport, Texas. 
He says, “In Rockport, we have a patrol of 
twenty-six boys. We are only three months 
old but are not ashamed of our youth. The 
Rockport Scouts gave a hot tomale and oyster 
supper recently and the receipts were forty-five 
dollars, with which we are going to buy camp- 
ing utensils, tents and uniforms. The hike 
on the 6th of April was very interesting owing 
to the fact that the horse decided to break 
camp and the Scouts had to pull and push the 
wagon back home, and they made the trip in 
three hours. We would gladly exchange photo- 
graphs of our troop with any other troop. 

ee 

Rockdale, Tex.—The Boy Scouts held their 
meeting at the City Hall, April 5, and have 
elected the following officers: Leo A. Strelsky, 
Jr., Scoutmaster; Willard F. Marshall, Secre- 
tary; Walton Dauthit, Treasurer. Twelve boys 
were admitted to membership at this meeting. 
To pay expenses of meeting room, etc., the 
boys are paying dues of ten cents each week. 

2&8 

Geneva, Ilil.—Friday, March 29, was Scout 
evening at the Public Library of Geneva, Illi- 
nois. Secretary Simmons of Chicago gave a 
lecture to the Scouts and their parents on the 
subject of scouting. The Wolf Patrol of Gen- 
eva, Troop No. 1, illustrated signalling and the 
Morse code. The Peacock Patrol showed the 
various kinds of bangaging used in first-aid to 
the injured, and showed their uses. 

The Flying Fagle Patrol illustrated the various 
methods used in carrying persons. The Blue 
Heron’s Patrol illustrated the fireman’s lift, 
hand carrying and the use of the litter. The 
Scouts’ yells were given at the beginning and 
the close of the lecture, and all felt it was a very 
pleasant as well as profitable evening. 

S# & 

Madison, Wis.—To promote the growth of the 
Boy Scout Movement of Wisconsin, the State 
Historical Museum has prepared a Boy Scout 
exhibition which is receiving great attention 
from the boys of the state as well as many 
adults interested in the welfare of the American 
youth. The exhibition which was gathered 
from many local and other sources occupies a 
number of large cases, tables, and display 
screens as well as the four walls of the museum 
room. They include a fine series of photo- 
graphs. illustrating various activities of Scouts, 
samples of Scout literature, badges, medals, 
and many other articles for the aid of the Scout 
growth. A complete file of BOYS’ LIFE, The 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, the widely known Scout 
periodical, is proving of helpful interest to many 
bov visitors. A large oil painting on one of the 
walls of the exhibition room is especially ap- 
propriate. It illustrates an incident in the life 
of Stephen Decatur, a chivalrous American naval 
eommander during his fights with the Algerian 
pirates in 1815. In the picture, a young man 
shipman has just interposed his body to receive 
a sword cut intended by one of the Moors for 
his commander. The members of the Woh-ka- 
da (or Racoon) Patrol, one of the most active 
of the several Boy Scouts’ patrols in the city 
of Madison, have prepared an exhibit of their 
own, which consists of illustrated reports of 
hikes, maps, photoeranhs, firemaking apnaratus. 
a series of Scout knots and other material 
of great interest. Among the reports, the two 
rrepared by the Scouts, Bernardo Elson and 
Newton Wagner, are of a particularlv interest- 
ing character. Mr. W. L. Dabney of the Uni- 
versitv of Wisconsin is the Acting Scoutmaster 
ef this progressive patrol. Co-co-co-ho ‘Owl) 
Patrol, also of Madison, has made an interest- 
irg, though less extensive, exhibit. Scout Otto 
Luening has prepared for this exhibit a chart 
on which are neatly mounted many printed 
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items relating to Scout craft, which he has 
clipped from newspapers and other publications. 
The patrols home-made guidon and semaphore 
flags are also shown. Mr. Hans Luening is its 
Scoutmaster. An object of special interest is 
a Mississippi River clam-shell in which a 
Prairie du Chien boy found a pearl which sold 
for $1250. In the vicinity of Madison, at Stough- 
ton, Janesville, Portage, Racine, Monroe, Bara- 
boo and Waukesha are Scout patrols, some of 
which have also contributed articles of interest 
to the museum’s exhibition. During the con- 
tinuance of the exhibition several talks will be 
given to boys in this room by Mr. Charles E. 
Brown, curator of the State Museum, and by 
other men interested in the welfare of boys. 
The exhibition will very probably have the 
effect of encouraging the formation of addi- 
tional patrols and troops in Madison and 
throughaut Wisconsin. A course of lectures, 
especially designed for the instruction of Scout- 
masters, will be given by Dr. Elsom during this 
summer’s session of the State University. Wis- 
consin will thus be the first university in the 
United States, if not in the world, to offer such 
a course to young men. .. 

Chicago, IIlinois.—I received a very interest- 
ing letter from Mrs. Anna B. Sarsfield, Secre- 
tary of the Hyde Park, Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts 
of America. She says in part: “On April 6 
the First-Aid Patrol of Hyde Park Troop, No. 
I, went out on a treasure hunt to Beverley 
Hills, south of this city. I donated a signal 
tlag as second prize and one year’s subscription 
to THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE as Ist prize 
Elliott Jay Neal won the’ subscription and 
David Greenberg won the signal flag. Daniel 
Greenberg has won a merit badge for swim- 
ming. On April 18 we celebrated the second 
anniversary of our troop organization. We 
have the richest troop organized in Chicago. 
The picture of the bicycle Scouts in your April 
magazine is our bicycle patrol taken in Wash- 
ington Park last summer. Harry L. Bird, the 
smallest Scout in the troop, who is twelve years 
of age, is editor of a magazine called ‘Scout 
Life,’ published in the interest of our troop. 
Harry is an exceptionally smart boy and is a 
second-class Scout.’”’ 
28 

Bridgeport, Connecticut.—The Third Troop of 
Boy Scouts has been reorganized under Scout- 
master H. C. Went. There are two patrols in 
the troop, the Wolf and the Stag. The boys 
have discovered a very good spring near their 
meeting grounds. They have cleaned this 
spring out and have got permission from_the 
fire warden to build fires on their land. They 
are going to build another “lean-to.’”’ They 
already have two of them. Frederick J. Johnson 
is Assistant Scoutmaster of the Third Troop of 
Bridgeport, Boy < - a 





Chicago, IIl.—Mr. O. W. Neeves, Scoutmaster 
of Troop No. 1 of the Boy Scouts of America, 
writes that his boys are preparing their tents 
for the summer camping season. The _ troop 
intends to take a hundred mile trip on foot 
during the last of August. This troop was or- 
ganized on March 15, 1910, as a part of the 
American Boy Scouts’ Organization, but later 
became affiliated with the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

@ & & 

Manchester, New Hampshire.—Between two 
hundred and three hundred Boy Scouts began 
on May 17 securing specimens of trees, shrubs 
and plants for the arborteum at Derryfield Park. 

Sf 

Houghton, Michigan.—On May 13. the Boy 
Scouts of this place listened to a_lecture on 
first aid to the injured by Dr. Farrand of 
Houghton. The boys are planning to give an 
entertainment on the evening of May 30. 
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Washington, D. C.—During the Red Cross In- 
ternational Conference here on May 19 an ex- 
hibition of general first-aid work was given in 
a drill which took place in the presence of sev- 
eral thousand people. An artificial mine was 
blown -up and the supposedly injured miners 
were treated by the Boy Scouts 


Floresville, Texas.—Prof. W. H. Butler, who 
is the Scoutmaster of the Floresville Boy Scouts 
of America, and who is one of the prime fac- 
tors of the movement in the State, is to give 
up his Scout work to become principal of the 
Coronal Institute of San Marcos, Texas. 

Portland, Oregon.—Forming a life-line reach- 
ing from the bank of a swimming pool to the 
deep water where one of their companions was 
drowning and pulling down with him the lad 
who had gone to his rescue, the members of 
the Hood River Boy Scouts, on May 13, saved 
the lives of two boys. Chester Buell while in 
the middle of the pool was seized with a cramp. 
Roger Simpson immediately went to his rescue. 
The other boys participating in the Scout rescue 
are Edward Sonichien, Louis Gassaway, Lora 
Hagen and Harry Nicholson. 

Lake Charles, La.—The Boy Scouts of America 
here are proud of having celebrated their first 
anniversary. To show their progress in scout- 
ing, they have published a souvenir book in 
which they explain their aims and accomplish- 
ments. Through the generosity of Mr. Ben N. 
Foster, the boys have received the grant to a 
piece of land for five years, and they are now 
building a bungalow for use as a headquarters 
when camping. They are saving up their money 
to defray the expenses of the coming summer 
camp. Scout Commissioner Arthur Knapp has 
organized three patrols, namely, Owl, Cat and 
Eagle, and there are in each group thirty en- 
thusiastic Scouts. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—The Boy Scouts of 
the Church of the Epiphany, the Grand Avenue 
Congregational Church, the South Baptist 
Church, the Cudahy M. E. Church, the Trinity 
M. E. Church, the First Baptist Church, the 
Park Place M. E. Church, White Fish Bay and 
the Y. M. C. A. all intend to assist in the dis- 
tribution of flowers in the cemeteries on the 
forenoon of Memorial Day, 

Chambersburg. Pa.—Thirty members of the 
Chambersburg Troop of the Boy Scouts of 
America have successfully passed their tender- 
foot examination before an examining board. 
Seoutmaster Francis Brereton, upon the even- 
ing of the presentation of the badges, arranged 
to have Rev. Francis Woodard of the Episcopal 
Church and Burgess William Alexander ad- 
dress the boys. Many of the parents of the 
boys were present at the ceremony, also a large 
number of Scouts. The troop will hike to Get- 
tysburg on May 30 to hear ex-President Roose- 
velt speak. 

. a: 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Louis Rosenlund of the 
Boy Scouts of this city has every reason to be 
proud of his achievement. On May 3, little 
Lessie Delabout, the daughter of Abraham 
Delabout of 601 Roosevelt Avenue, fell into Mill 
Creek on Eleventh Street and was dragged 
from the stream, supposedly dead, by a laborer 
a hundred yards down stream. Young Rosen- 
lund, who is patrol leader of the Boy Scouts, 
was first to arrive on the scene in response to 
the laborer’s cries for help. He found the little 
girl lying on the bank, and though every evi- 
dence of death was apparent, he applied his 
first-aid efforts; while his companion ran for 
the doctor, Rosenlund persisted in his efforts 
to resuscitate the girl, and when the doctor 
arrived she was conscious. Now she is none 
the worse for her experience—thanks to young 
Rosenlund’s knowledge of first aid. 


Sea Cliff, N. Y.—The Boy Scouts of Sea 

with Charels Bell of Glenn Head as FI Re 
and Arthur Kelsey as Assistant Scoutmaster 
are doing fine work on practical lines by assist- 
ing the Roadmaster in relays of six, who re- 
port and do an hour’s work on the roads. The 
Sea Cliff Boy Scouts were organized in 1910 
with sixteen members. They now have four 
patrols, totaling twenty-five boys. They are a 
very busy organization and are constantly giv- 
ing proofs that they live up to the Scout laws. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Milton Blackwoid, one of 
the local Boy Scouts, in a letter recently stated 
that the site for the Boy Scouts’ rally on 
Memorial Day had been selected. It will be 
held in Forest Park, Queens. 


Utica, N. Y.—Active plans for a big celebra- 
tion to be held in Utica Park, June 28, by the 
Boy Scouts of America have been perfected. 
Stephen S. Alpin is Scout Comissioner of this 
place. The parade is to be in the morning and 
will be followed both in the afternoon and 
evening by a special program at the park. The 
general public will be invited to inspect the 
work of the Scouts. 


Atchison, Tex.—J. W. Reonchelle, a citizen 
of this town, was out driving on May 5 with 
a young lady friend. The horse became frirht- 
ened and ran away. The buggy was overturned 
and the couple thrown into a ditch. Mr. Reon- 
chelle’s wrist was slightly sprained. A member 
of the Atchison Boy Scouts, who happened to 
be in the neighborhood, applied first-aid. Some 
other Scouts quieted the horse and no further 
damage resulted. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Boy Scouts of Baltimore, 
Md., Troops No. 24 and No. 25, of the Boy 
Scouts of America, have another good turn to 
their credit. Mrs. Mary Fetzler of 1008 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Baltimore, is very grateful to 
the boys for finding her son, who had been lost. 
The boys were holding a meeting in the St. 
John’s Emmanuel Church, when Mrs. Fetzler 
appeared and told them her boy was lost. Al- 
bert R. King, Assistant Scoutmaster of Troop 
24, called all the Scouts together, mapped out 
the city, and sent the boys out in different di- 
rection to look for the missing youth. By 
their systematic work they found him in less 
than an hour. , 


Montreal, Que.—His Royal Highness the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, accompanied by the 
Duke of Connaugh, the Duchess of Connaught 
and Princess Patricia, inspected the Boy Scouts 
on May 13 There were thirty-six troops in the 
review. There were two Scout bands, a 
mounted troop, a bicycle corps and a stretcher 
bearer, but although these were interesting, 
they were overshadowed in interest by a troop 
of forty young Chinese Boy Scouts 

Carbondale, Iil.—The Boy Scouts of this town 
will have a garden contest this summer. They 
are to plant and cultivate not less than one 
hundred and forty-four square feet of ground 
containing not less than six different varieties 
of vegetables or flowers or both. They are to 
keep a record of the planting, growth, method 
of culture and results. Prizes are offered by a 
committee for the best gardens. 

Utica, N. Y.—A local band of Bey Scouts will 
again camp at Summit Park this summer as 
the guests of the Utica and Mohawk Valley 
Railroad Company. The regular camp fire 
council and other features will be carried out 
and the length of the period of encampment 
will be doubled over last year. The proficiency 
shield, which is now held by Troops 2 and 4 
of this city, will again be contested for. Trans- 
portation will be furnished to and from the park 
by the railroad company. 
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Charleston, S. C.—Frank H. Smith, Secretary 
of the Sea Gull Patrol, in a recent letter states 
that Troop 9, which is the leading patrol of 
Charleston, S. C., was organized February 26, 
1911. J. Robertson is Scoutmaster. The boys 
are going to camp the first week in July. 

Dalton, Ga.—The Dalton Boy Scouts on May 
13 erected a marble slab in memory of George 
Bisney, Company K, Kentucky Infantry, one of 
the heroes of the Confederate War. 

288 

Baldwinsville, N. Y.—Troop No. 2 of the Boy 
Scouts of America of this town contains three 
patrols, with Captain G. W. Harris as Scout- 
master, and Bob Monroe and Edgar Tappan 
as patrol leaders. Donald Meyer and Mark 
Chapman are assistant patrol leaders. The 
boys have a wireless telegraphy outfit at their 
cabin, which is about two and one-half miles 
from Baldwinsville and to which they hike 
every Saturday. . 


Montclair, N. J.—Troop No. 4 of the Boy 
Scouts of America in Montclair is called the 
Baden-Powell Troop in honor of General Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell. The boys are enthu- 
siastic, sturdy, well-trained Scouts, and their 
parents are so thoroughly interested in the 
work that they have formed a parents’ troop 
to meet regularly with the Scoutmaster, Frank 
W. Gray, and direct the interests of the troop. 

Mt. Morris, N. Y¥Y.—The Boy Scouts of Mt. 
Morris have organized their baseball team for 
1912. In 1911 their team played six games and 
won four. They expect to enter the Genesee 
Valley Junior League this year. 

Orange, N. J.—One of the Scouts belonging to 
Troop No. 4 of the Boy Scouts of America did 
a good bit of scouting one day recently. He 
was walking down Park Street, when he found 
a package of slate pencils. He figured that 
they had been dropped by a child going from 
school. Picking them up, he walked a little 
farther along and found another pencil lying 
in the soft dirt alongside the footprints of a 
child which he thought to be those of a girl. 
Following the footprints, he found that they 
turned into Park Avenue and from there led 
to a house. Going to the door of the house, he 
inquired if a little girl lived there who attended 
school. He was told by an elderly lady who 
answered the door that one did. He then asked 
if she had lost some slate pencils, and when 
told that she had, he returned the pencils and 
went on his way, happy in the knowledge that 
he had done a good turn. 

28 

Louisville, Ky.—The Boy Scouts of this place 
are making every effort to assist the movement 
for a “safe and sane Fourth of July.” Con- 
siderable has been done in this line, and it is 
to be hoped that their efforts will prove suc- 
cessful. The boys expect to parade on Memo- 
rial Day with the Grand Army veterans. 

28 8 ——e 

rothersville, Ind.—Troop No. 1 of the Vv 
PR + of America of this town was organized 
October 27, 1911, with twenty-four boys under 
the direction of Dr. H. P. Butts, Scoutmaster. 
Early this year the boys conducted a miniature 
country store, from which the fund of twenty 
dollars was raised, and through several public 
entertainments and subscriptions, the boys 
finally purchased their uniforms in time to go 
to the carnival in Louisville, Ky., on February 
292 last. The troop is now working to pur- 
chase shelter tents for their meeting. On 
Decoration Day the troop will take an active 
vart in showing respect to the dead soldiers, 
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Boy Scouts Fight Fires in England 


YOUNGSTERS ARE EQUIPPED WITH MOD- 
ERN ENGINES AND TAUGHT WORK. 


LONDON, May 4.—The possession of the first 
Boy Scouts’ fire brigade in the country—such 
is the proud boast of Sampford, an Essex vil- 
lage, nine miles from Saffron Walden. 

The brigade, which is, of course, on a purely 
voluntary basis, is composed of fourteen boy 
scouts and their chief, the Rev. C. F. Cholmon- 
deley, who is vicar of Sampford. 

For many years the villagers have realized the 
difficulties of dealing with local fires, owing to 
the fact that the nearest fire brigade is nine 
miles away and recently the vicar made the 
excellent suggestion that the Sampford Boy 
Scouts should form a brigade of their own. 

bazaar was held and a special subscription 
list was opened, and the result was that 43 
pounds were collected for the purchase of fire 
extinguishing appliances. An up-to-date fire 
engine, with escape and 200 yards of hose was 
bought and housed under the old arches of the 
rectory. 

Fourteen Boy Scouts, ranging in age from 10 
to 18 years, formed themselves into a brigade, 
and one night a week they perform fire drill 
under the supervision of the Rev. C. F. Chol- 
mondeley. 

The fire bell is rung in the rectory. The boys, 
dressed in their scout uniform, rush from their 
homes, take out the engine and draw it at the 
double to the ‘‘scene of the outbreak.” 

They learn not only how to extinguish a fire, 
but how to rescue persons from a burning build- 
ing and for this purpose they go through the 
performance of rigging up life saving ropes to 
windows and rescuing victims, whom they carry 
down in their arms. 

At a recent demonstration a woman, who was 
supposed to be in danger of suffocation, was 
promptly rescured by two boys, who rushed 
through the “smoke,” threw a sack over the wo- 
man’s head, and brought her safely out of the 
danger area. 


SCOUTS ACT AS GUIDES 
In Macon, Georgia, the Boy Scouts of that 
city acted as guides recently, at the Reunion 
of the Grand Army Veterans. They were 
stationed at principal street corners and at all 
hotels and railroad terminals. 


MUNROE, LOUISIANA 


“The Boy Scouts of Munroe,” writes L. Milton 
King in a recent letter to me, ‘“‘ are known as 
the First Louisiana Troop, being the first in the 
state to organize. I believe we are the first in 
the country to organize, having formed Septem- 
ber, 1910, about one month after the founder of 
the Boy Scouts of America. We have a log fort 
a good distance from town called Fort Inpan. 
It is situated on a high hill near a spring and 
a stream. We are trying hard to become first- 
class Scouts.” 


AMERICAN BOY SCOUTS OF LOS AN- 
GELES, CAL., AFFILIATE WITH B. S. O. A. 
Twelve hundred boys of Los Angeles, who 

for the past two years have belonged to the 

American Boy Scouts, are to become members 

of the national movement. Beginning June 1 

the boys will be enrolled as Boy Scouts of 

America. 

The departure of C. de Vidal Hundt, who 
built up the movement in Southern California 
and brought the organization to its present 
state of efficiency, is one of the causes of the 
affiliation of the local scouts with the national 
bodv. At a meeting of the board of directors a 
vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Hundt for 
the work he has done for the boys of Los An- 
geles. 
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CARDINAL FARLEY 
APPROVES BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


AFTER MAKING A THOROUGH INVESTI- 
GATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SCOUT MOVEMENT AND OBSERVING 
THE EAGERNESS OF BOYS FOR THE 
OUTDOOR LIFE, HE IS ARRANGING TO 
HAVE THE CATHOLIC BOY SCOUTS OR- 
GANIZED AS A PART OF THE BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 


IS EMINENCE, CARDINAL FARLEY, 
H approves the Boy Scouts of America 

and the forming of Boy Scout troops in 
parishes of the Roman Catholic Church. 
These troops will be known as the Catholic 
Boy Scouts of America, and will be under the 
direct supervision of a priest or a Catholic 
layman. After a careful investigation of 
the principles of the Boy Scout Movement, 
and after receiving reports from Roman 
Catholics throughout the country who have 
been actively interested in the Boy Scout 
work for more than a year, Cardinal Farley 
became convinced that the ideals and the 
activities of the Scout Movement can be 
utilized in a most effective manner in devel- 
oping boys. His emphatic announcement in 
favor of the movement already has given in- 
centive to the formation of troops of Boy 
Scouts in Catholic churches throughout the 
country. 

Though hitherto some Catholic priests have 
been opposed to the movement and have dis- 
couraged Catholic boys from joining, they 
gradually have come to see that the great 
principles of the Boy Scouts’ organization are 
non-sectarian; that boys of all creeds can 
take up new activities and apply them in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of their own 
church. They also have come to see that 
there is no effort to keep from authority in 
the organization men who are Catholics, but 
that the aim is to get behind the movement 
men of all creeds and all professions. 

The Cardinal’s ideas of the Scout Movement 
are expressed by Monsignor Hayes, Secretary 
to the Cardinal, who said: “It is correct that 
the Cardinal has approved of the formation 
of divisions of the Boy Scouts within the 
parishes of his diocese so long as the move- 
ment is under proper Catholic auspices. 
That is the whole thing. Victor F. Ridder, 
son of Herman Ridder, has been much inter- 
ested in the movement and has explained to 
His Eminence, who had no objection to it so 
long as it is conducted under proper auspices. 
If these boys are going camping in the woods 
we think we should have something to say 
about it, and that their church should follow 
them. The movement is a very big one.” 

The approval of the Cardinal was secured on 
a condition he requested, which the New York 


Council assented to, viz., that there be a Catho- 
lic Division of the Boy Scouts and that all 
parish branches within his jurisdiction prefix 
the title Catholic Division before their official 
designation. Thus the branch or troop in 
course of formation within the Cathedral par- 
ish is to be known as Cathedral Troop, Catho- 
lic Division of the Boy Scouts of America. Each 
troop or branch is to be under the immediate 
direction of the pastor or someone designated 
by them, who shall be informed of the prog- 
ress of the movement and be consulted from 
time to time. 

Many prominent Catholics throughout the 
country are thoroughly in sympathy with 
the Scout Movement. Monsignor Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D., President of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington, and the Rt. Rev. George 
A. Dougherty, Vice-Rector of that institution, 
have expressed themselves to James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America, as in thorough sympathy with the 
Boy Scout Movement. Festus J. Wade, a 
banker, and Judge Daniel G. Taylor, both of St. 
Louis, Mo., are enthusiastic supporters of the 
Scout Movement. In Washington, in Tulsa, 
Okla., in Kearney, N. J., in St. Louis and in 
many other cities there are troops of Catholic 
Boy Scouts. 

Among the Catholics on the various Local 
Councils throughout the country are the fol- 
lowing: 

Rev. J. B. Cantillon, priest, Napa, California; 
Judge William H. DeLacy, Washington, D. C.; 
Judge J. L. O’Mealy, Adrian, Michigan; Dr. V. 
H. Stickney, physician, Dickinson, N. D.; Rev. 
J. 8. Dignam, priest, Dickinson, N. D.; Thomas 
N, Culliman, lawyer, Bridgeport, Conn.; Hon. 
Enrique Acosta, Mayor, Rio Piedras, Porto 
Rico; Patrick A. Duane, Mayor, Waltham, 
Mass.; Patrick McGowan, Board of Education, 
New York; Rev. John T. Kelliher, priest, 
Brockton, Mass.; Hon. F. P. McQuillen, alder- 
man, Jackson, Michigan; Rev. Joseph Carey, 
priest, Austin, Texas; A. J. Clarity, Juvenile 
Court judge, Lena, Ill.; John J. Kreutzer, 
Mayor, Peru, Indiana; William Byron, lawyer, 
Concord, Mass.; Thomas M. Brennan, Boston; 
Dr. David D. Scannell, Boston, and William 
Morrow, City Attorney, Scotts Bluff, Nebraska. 








PATIENCE WANTED 


“I bought ‘Boys’ Life’ on Friday, 
A friend was standing by, 
Who said, ‘Lend it to me, will you? 
Pll return it by-and-by.’ 
He lent it to his neighbor 
Who lived across the way. 
This neighbor has a cousin, 
o got it next—oh say! 
And now ‘Boys’ Life’ is traveling 
To a boy across the sea, 
Perhaps—if I am patient— 
They'll lend ‘Boys’ Life’ to me!’’ 


By a Reader. 




















The 


Road to Success 








IF YOU WANT TO SUCCEED, YOU MUST PUT ALL YOUR ENERGIES 
INTO YOUR WORK 








OME of the best things in the world have 
been said by people who neglected to at- 
tach their names to them. Here is one of 
them: 

“If you cannot do what you would like to do, 
try to like what you have to do.’ 

Nobody knows who said that, but it has come 
down to you and to me as a wise saying, and 
one very well worth our remembrance.. 

Millions of boys cannot do what they would 
like to do. When I was a boy I wanted to be a 
farmer. I thought it wouid be a grand thing to 
have fresh eggs and new milk whenever I liked, 
and to keep a bull with a ring through its nose, 
and a horse named Dobbin, and to drive to mar- 
ket with a calf in a sack with its head peeping 
out. 

That was what I would have liked to do. 


Wanted to Be a Pirate 


The boy who lived next door wanted to be a 
sailor. He was very fond of reading seafaring 
yarns and talking about shrouds and main 
rigging, and bow-spirits and top-gallant masts 
and marlin-spikes. He used to tie a big red 
comforter round his waist thrust an old, blunt 
carving-knife into it, put his father’s Welling- 
ton boots on his legs, and his father’s garden 
hat on his head. The boots came far above his 
knees, and the hat covered his eyes and made 
him look very mysterious and fierce. Then he 
came into our back garden and called himself 
a buccaneer. He said when he was a man he 
would be a pirate. 

e is a man now. I see hom sometimes be- 
hind his counter.. He is a very |respectable 
druggist. 

The fact is, very few of us can do what we 
like to do. If we all had our every wish grati- 
fied, we should soon grow miserable. 

I don’t think one boy in a hundred gets the 
job, when he goes to work, which he believes 
is the very one for which he is best fitted. 
Some boys think that if they only had the 
chance they would become great actors, or 
famous writers or successful generals, or bril- 
liant admirals, or celebrated painters. In any 
case even if their ambition does not run riot in 
this fashion, they are apt to think that they 
would like almost any other job better than the 
one which it is their duty to do. 

That sort of thing does not lead to success in 
life. It generally spells failure. If we cannot 
do as we would like to do, it is well to try to 
like what we have to do. 

In the comié opera, H. M. S. Pinafore, the 
late Sir. William Gilbert has some humeorous 
verses, in which he sketches the career of the 
First Lord of the Admirality. He tells how he 
commenced life as a boy in an attorney’s office, 
and had to “polish up the handle of the big 
front door.”” And he says: 

‘“‘He polished up the handle so carefullee. 
That now he’s the ruler of the Queen’s Navee.” 

Well, that is only a comic song, but it con- 

tains a very great truth. 
Try to Like Your Work 


Cannot you see that boy gene up the 
handle of the big front door? e is so enthusi- 
astic that you would think he was polishing for 
a prize. But he is not. He is simply trying to 
like what he has to do. He is making the best 
of things..If polishing the handle is to be his 


job, he is going to make it the shiniest handle 
in the neighborhood. 

There are two pictures in the National Gallery 
by a painter who is always called ‘‘Old Crome.” 
His fame as a painter did not extend very far 
in his lifetime. He lived in a quiet city, and I 
can believe that he often thought that he did 
not get the recognition he deserved..However, 
it did not make him careless. 


He painted the common ordinary scenes which 
were to be found near his native city, and to- 
day his pictures are looked upon as master- 
pieces. He said a very remarkable thing to his 
son, who was also a painter, when he was dying. 
I would like you to remember it. 

“John,”’ he said, “if you only paint a pig-sty, 
do your best.” 


Be Enthusiastic 

That is a great saying. It expresses the true 
spirit in which all work ought to be done. We 
cannot all do the things we would like to do. 
We all have to paint pig-sties sometimes when 
we would much rather be painting a palace. But 
it is quite possible to glorify a pig-sty, if we de- 
termine to paint it as conscientiously as if it 
were a palace. 


That is the line along which success comes. 


A boy may waste a lot of time thinking and 
worrying about what he would like to be and 
he may not be doing anything in particular.| A 
much better plan is to work away cheerfully at 
the job in hand to do it well, to try to put some 
enthusiasm into it, to try to do it in the most 
original way, to look at its most cheerful side, 
to find out the romance which lies hidden to 
nost things if we only look for it. 

Then, some day, in trying to like the thing we 
have to do, we may find that we have been led 
into doing the thing which we like best of all. 
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Ernest Thompson Seton Says 
English Scouts Are More 
Polite Than American 





For the Real Scouting Work, How- 
ever, Uncle Sam’s Boys are Easily 
in the Lead.—Are More Self-Reli- 
ant Than Their English Brothers. 


RNEST THOMPSON SETON, Chief Scout 

of the Boy Scouts of America, is proud of 

his boys. On his return from his visit to 

the British Boy Scouts, which he made at 
the same time that Baden-Powell was visiting 
this country, Thompson is bubbling over with 
enthusiasm for the Boy Scouts of America, and 
their ability to do real Scouting. He also has 
the conviction, however, that the English lads 
are superior in several ways to the American 
boys. The Chief Scout praises the American 
youths for their self-reliance and natural 
scouting ability, but thinks the British boys are 
more polite. Here is what he says: 


“On my return from England, where I have 
spent two months among the Boy Scouts, I 
have been asked many times how our Scouts 
empared with those of the mother land. In 
some ways ours are ahead and in some ways 
ours have much to learn. I thought for ex- 
ample that our fellows looked rather more ro- 
bust, taking them all round, but that is a mere 
impression. 


“What I liked about the English Scouts were 
their manners. An illustration will show how 
polite the English boys are. After a Scout re- 
union in an English city, I was in the secre- 
tary’s office, when a gentle tap was heard at 
the door. 

“ ‘Come in.’ 

“The door was opened by a Scout, who stood 
with four others behind him. All saluted and 
the spokesman said: 
ta ‘Please, sir, will you give us your signa- 
ure?’ 


“They all got it, with other embellishments, 
too 


“Our fellows seemed to me not only physical- 
ly stronger, but more self-reliant. I did not 
hear of any English fellow going for a hundred- 
mile hike, alone or in pairs, as some of ours do. 
I did not come across a Britist Scout who 
could make fire by friction, as many of our do, 
and I suspect that a troop of our boys left on a 
desert island would live long and happy after 
all their British cousins on another island had 
settled in a little cemetery of Those-who-could- 
not-make-it-a-go. 

‘I have always been opposed to drill but 
recent opportunities to observe have made a 
slight change. More than once have I seen a 
Scout Commissioner in America struggling to 
bring order out of a chaos of wrangling, rollick- 
ing, riotous, yelling, disorderly Scout Troops. 
His efforts after half an hour were a confessed 
failure. The boys knew nothing of the self- 
conduct that is the real object of drill. But in 
England I saw a similar number of similarly 
riotous Scouts instantly silenced, made orderly 
= lined up by that one magic word, ‘atten- 

on.’ ”’ 

“But the thing that left the deepest impres- 
sion on me was the cordial welcome I re- 
ceived everywhere as a brother Scout from over 
the sea; and when the cheering crowds at 
Plymouth, Paddington, Westminster, London, 
Lambert, Wallesey, Liverpool and many other 
Places stirred my heart with warmth of their 
Teception, I realized how happily this great 
scheme is working for the growing of kind 
pelings, and the bringing together of the na- 

ons.”’ 


XUM 











ATTENTION !! 
Boy Scouts 





Just what You want 
for camping out 





A Regular Wall Tent, size 7x7 ft., complete 
with Guy Ropes, Poles and Stakes. Strong 
and serviceably made. 


Made of Fine Quality 8-ounce White Duck or 
Heavy Khaki Duck Twill. 


$4.75 each. 


Clubs of 5 or more at.......... .. $4.50 each 


Shelter or “Dog” Tents 


As used by the U. S. Army when on the 
march. Made in two parts. Large enough 
for two scouts. 








inches wide; 4 ft. high. 


and Stakes. 
WHITE DUCK TWILL...... $1.95 EACH 
KHAKI DUCK TWILL...... 2.90 EACH 


Zittlosen Mfg. Co., 


DEPT. C.G., PARK AND DOLMAN, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HOW TO MAKE MODEL AEROPLANES 


NLIKE models of steam-engines, boats, 
I and such-like, models of aeroplanes are 

not difficult to make. They are in fact, 
well within the powers of any intelligent boy. 

But although they are easier to make, in- 
asmuch as they do not need the use of a lathe 
and other metal-working tools, they make a 
much greater demand on a boy’s patience, per- 
severance, and intelligence. They are none the 
worse, howeyer, for that. 

I have little faith in detail drawings of 
model aeroplanes, for I have known so many 
enthusiasts make models from drawings, and 
they have produced beautiful little things to 
look at, which would do well in a glass case, 


but which will not fly. And a model aeroplane | 


which will not fly is not worth much. 





To those of you who make this your hobby | 
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WERE , 


I would therefore strongly recommend origin- 


ality. Start with a simple thing; make it as | 
far as possible adjustable so that you can alter | 


parts of it easily, and then try and try again 
until you get a good flyer. 

I will give you some hints as to how to be- 
gin, and after that I am convinced you are best 
left to yourselves to work out your own de- 
signs by careful experiment. 


I will tell you of the simplest and one of the 
best model aeroplanes that I have ever seen, 
and it will make a good starting point. 


It consists first of all of a straight stick of 
wood about 2ft. long, with a simple small pic- 
ture ring screwed in as near each end as the 
wood will permit. Get hold of the nicest piece 
of wood for this that you can procure. It 
should be straight grained, free from knots, 
dry, and tough. 

Then you want a piece of thin, flat wood 
about Sins. long, and lin. wide, for the pro- 
peller. Bore a hole in the middle with a red- 
hot skewer, so as to be sure not to split it at 
all. Then steam it over the spout of a kettle, 








and, while it is soft, take hold of the two ends 
and carefully twist it a little. 

Then from a piece of tough wood make a 
little block to form a kind of boss in the cen- 
tre. Drill a little hole through it in which a 
piece of wire will fit tightly. Push the wire 
through, and bend one end over as shown in 
Fig. 1. The long end of 
the wire will have to be 
bent into a hook, but that i: 
must not be done yet. ie 

Slip the wire through ine 
the hole in the propeller, y 
and fix the block to the y 
propeller with glue or some 
other strong adhesive. 

Nearly all, if not all, 
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needed so far can be found about the house or 
got for nothing. The elastic, however, you 
will need to buy. Do not have it too thick. 

Many strands of thin elastic are much 
better than a few of thick. You can get aero- 
plane elastic, as it is called, at many shops 
now. 

A little block of hard wood, a glass bead, or 
something of that sort is required to fit loose- 
ly on the wire of the propeller, as shown in 
the next sketch, Fig. 2, to permit it to turn 
easily. When you have fitted all these to- 
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There’s often a quarrel over “who’s turn’s next”. 


The graceful lines—the clean cut beauty of a Remington-UMC 
.22 Repeater—make you so eager to shoot it. And it’s as ac- 
curate as it is attractive. 


The Remington-umMC .22 Repeater is rifled, sighted and 
tested by the most expert gunsmiths in the world— 
has the famous “pump” action—takes down in a 
twinkling, your fingers are your only tools; cleans from 
the breech—and the simple safety device never fails to 
work, so accidental discharge is impossible. 


It shoots short, long and long rifle cartridges with- 
out adjustment, mix them in the magazine as you 
will. 


The Remington-UMC .22 costs less than you think. Ask your 
dealer to show you this ideal target and small game rifle to-day. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. | 
299 Broadway New York City | 
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Boy Scout Pennants | 
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Will send you upon receipt of sev- 
enty-five cents, Pennant as 
per cut, with any de- 
sign, name or 
troop number 
on same 


Write for 
catalogue, and 

prices on our Boy Scout 
Pennants. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Orders filled at once. 
WRITE NOW. 


IRVING PARK PENNANT CO. 4074 Elston Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Address, Mono-Movement, 





BOYS MAKE GOOD! 


The Boy Scout’s Oath, “To Keep My- 
self Physically Strong, Mentally Awake 
and Morally Straight,’”” by using MONO- 
MOVEMENT, the marvelous muscle maker, 
which is a single, simple exercise that is a 
complete physical culture course in itself 
for developing all-round strength, endur- 
ance and organic soundness. Results cer- 
tain and immediate. Illustrated instruc- 
tions. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


refunded. 25 Cents a 
Bank Blk., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Is a sixteen-page, Beautifully Illustrated Mag- 
azine, containing Departments of 


It is an ideal Magazine for the Home. 
lar Subscription Price 50 cents per 
order to 
subscriptions at 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


GREAT OFFER! 


Che Dixie Home 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 


BOOKS, MUSIC, FASHIONS, 
EMBROIDERIES, FLOWERS AND 
HOUSEHOLD. 
Regu- 
year. In 
INTRODUCE SAME, will receive 


25 CENTS 





AGENTS WANTED 











BARN Tears 
WATSCIT 
Ameri » Tich engraved 
case, gold or silver finish, guaranteed 
time-keeper, for selling 24 jewelry 
noveltiesat 10c. each. Goods sent 
ian, end - anion, we ys we 
| watch prepaid. i i 

I Roller skates, Beautiful Dull, Base: 
I] suit or — oe pe if pre- 
. An 
this beautiful watch with a few 
hours work. Send name and ad- 
dress and jewelry will be mai 


BATES SPECIALTY Cu., MIDDLETOWN, W. Y. 
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gether, bend the end of the wire into a hook, 
take your elastic, and having made it up into 
a skein, loop one end of it on to this hook and 
the other on to the picture-ring at the other 
end of the stick. 

And now for the planes. You will want two, 
one large, and one small. The large one should 
be about 18 to 20ins. long and about 3ins, 
wide, and you must try and turn it up at the 
tips as that will make it balance much better. 

A boy friend of mine made one of wood 
planed or scraped down very thin—not much 
thicker than thick paper—and then, to make 
it less likely to split, he glued on to it a layer 
of thin, tough, parchment-like paper. By 
steaming the ends he was able to bend them 
up nicely, and it was astonishing what a lot 
of knocking about it stood, and how well it 
kept its shape. 

The back plane can be much smaller and 
flat. A plain piece of very thin wood will 
therefore do nicely. 

And now we come to the important question 
of how to fix these to the backbone. 

Two ordinary elastic bands, such as people 
use in offices to keep papers together, will do 
nicely. Sketch 3 will show you how to use 
them much better than I can describe. 





And now see the advantatges of this method 

over fastening the planes rigidly. The ma- 
chine will often fall so that the tip of a plane 
hits the ground. If fixed tightly to the 
machine the tip will probably break, but when 
fixed like this the elastic “gives,” and the plane 
is uninjured. 
- The second advantage is that in this way 
you can fix the rlanes anywhere without 
trouble. You «*: put the large one in front, 
and the small one at the back, or vice-versa. 
You may find the machine fly better witi the 
small plane rig.t in front, and the large one 
a little distance from the back. 

With them fixed like this you can alter then 
out of doors, and try them all sorts of ways. 

Then you can easilytilt them up or down 
by putting a small wedge of wood or ;aper 
under one edge of a plane. 

And this freedom to alter and try experi- 


|ments makes flying it much more interesting, 


for you can try endless experiments, and 80 
find out by experience what is best. 

You will see that I have given you very few 
instructions as to sizes. I have done this pur- 
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posely so that you can bring in things which 
you have got or can 
procure easily. You 
must use your own 
judgment. 

For example, the 
wire for turning the 
propeller must not be 
so thick that you 
cannot make the 
hook on its end. Nor 
must it be so thin 
that the hook when 
made will be pulled 
straight by the force 
of the elastic. You 
must judge for your- 
selves a size which will come between these 





Fig4 








two limits. And with other things it is just 
the same. 

You can, of course, make the machine fly | 
with the propeller in front or behind, as you | 
please, by simply winding up the propeller one | 
way or the other. 

Finally there is one other hint worth re-| 
membering. The tuning of the propeller tends 
to turn the machine over sometimes. This can 
be balanced by making the planes project a 
little more on one side of the backbone than 
on the other. With planes fixed with elastic 
it is easy to arrange this. 

When once you have found the best position 
for the planes a few pencil marks will enable 
you to adjust them at any time. 

So now you can set to work. I believe I 
have told you the very simplest way to make 
a flying machine, and I know that such a 
machine will fly. 





SOMETHING FOR ALL ScouUTS 

You all remember the pretty cover that ap- 
peared on the May edition? You know how 
you wished you had a copy of it without any 
printed matter to hang in your room? Well, 
you get your wish. 

Mr. Sweet, our artist, has had this printed 
in full colors on heavy, white paper, ten by 
fourteen inches. 

Mr. Sweet draws the cover design for us 
every month. No doubt, your admiration has 
already been aroused by his work. 

On page thirty-eight of this issue, Mr. 
Sweet calls your attention to his poster en- 
titled “The Bugle Call.” If you were not 
lucky enough to get a copy of the last edition 
of BOYS’ LIFE, which contained this cover 
design, you missed a treat, not only in point 


WHAT’S THIS ? 


A Combination Compass and 
Watch for Boy Scouts 





Watch in front Compass in back 
(Cuts reduced in size) 


The very latest thing for the boy scout. A unique 
combination that gives reliable direction and accurate 
time. Not a toy. Useful and helpful. Carry it all the 


—PRIGE, $1.25  POSTPAID 


If they are not yet on sale in your town send us 
the name of the leading jeweler and the price in 
stamp, express, or P. O. Money order, and we wil 
send yours at once. 


Reed-Bennett Co. 


Wholesale Jewelers 


416 Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


FLYING 
MACHINES 


Send for Plans of 


3 ft. ANTOINETTE 
3 ft BLERIOT 
By mail 15 cts. each 





Percy Plerce’s Flyer 
Complete detail drawings 
and descriptive matter for 
building an exact dupli- 
eate of this famous prize 
winner. 
15c postpaid 
Get a copy of our book 
“How to Build a 20- 
ft. Bi-Plane Glider’ 
and fly in it. It gives 
. full details, drawings and 
exact measurements. 
Spon & Chamberlain, 125-B, Liberty St., N. Y. 

















of contents, but in cover design as well. 
You should turn to page thirty-eight and read 
Mr. Sweet’s advertisement. 





FOOL YOUR FRIENDS ! 


IMITATION GOLD TEETH. Will positively 
fit any tooth. Detection from genuine impos- 
sible. 3 for 10c., or 25c. a dozen. (Stamps or 
coins.) 

THE BARRY LINTON COMPANY, 


648 Baltic Street, . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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This POSTER is a fine 


Quarters. 
of charge. 
SPECIAL CONTEST 


The Patrol 


selling the 
POSTERS will 


the 6 POSTERS. 


THE STUDIO, 


Canada for 25c. in silver. 





Money 


SELLING THE BOY SCOUT POSTER 
“The Bugle Call” 


large picture of a 
BOY SCOUT BUGLER printed in colors on 
heavy paper—Great for your den or your Patrol 


We will send you 6 of these POSTERS free 
Sell them for 25c. each. 
$1 and keep 50c. for yourself or your Patrol. 


largest number 
be presented with the ORIGI- 
NAL PAINTING of the “Bugle Call,” suitably 
framed, ready to hang in your Patrol Quarters. 

All you need to do is to send us your name 
and address on a postcard, and we will send 
When ordering give the 
Troop name and number of your Patrol. 


10 Everett St., 
Wollaston, Mass. 


One copy of the POSTER will be sent post- 
paid to any address in the United States or 


Send us 


of 
























packs 25c. 
what a WAD you carry. 
Box 96, Chili, N. Y. 


c. A. 










3c. for catalogue. 
THOMAS M. ST. JOHN, 846 


And Chain, Nickel plated. % 
in 10 seconds, daylight or darkness. 
opening it without reading 
sent. Price 50 cents postpaid. 
BERT FISHER, 


WIRELESS-BICG OUTFIT-$3.75 
The new perfected set contains Mineral Detector, 75 ohm Nick- 

el Receiver, Receiver Cord, Acrial Switch, Spreaders, Aeri 

W‘re, Insulators, Special Spark Coil, 

Spark Gap, Leyden Jar, Key, Codes, 
Directions, etc. 
mounted on neat base, 


All hooked u 


GREENBACKS 


Pack of $1,000 Stage Bills and present, 


10e.; 3 


Send for a pack and show the boys 
NICHOLS, JR., 


al 


P. and 
Absolutely the 


best set ever offered by anyone, any- 
where for $375 and the only guaran- 
teed outfit at this low price. Range— 
sending, 14 mile, recerving 10 miles. Send 


SAFE COMBINATION BICYCLE OR BAGGAGE LOCK 


inch in diameter. 


Opened 


$5 prize for any boy 
instructions. 


Instructions 


Medina, Ohio. 


Free samples, catalogs, books, papers, magazines, agency 
offers, etc. Simply send name and address for particulars 
of this wonderful BIG MAIL offer. Send to 


Big Mail Co., F-122 W. North Ave., Chicago, III. 












FREE 


Boston would do well to call. 
ington St., Boston. 


50 different stamps to all sending for my ap- 
proval books at 50 to 662-3 per cent. discount. 
Reference required. Collectors living within ten miles of 
B. ELMER, 3454 Wash- 


SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


Rhode Island 
Boy Scouts 





Rhode Island Boy Scouts’ Baseball League 
has been formed for the coming season 
and ten teams representing as many 
troops have entered and are in training 
for this summer’s race for the baseball cham- 
pionship, which is made doubly attractive by the 
offer of a splendid silver cup to the winners. 
This trophy has been donated by the State 
Treasurer, Mr. T. F. I. McDonnell. The follow- 
ing teams have entered in the League: Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th and 10th Providence; 3rd 
Cranston, 1st Esmond and the ist Thornton. 
At the last meeting of managers the following 





officers were chosen to direct the League dur- 
ing the season:—President, John A. Day of the 
8rd Providence Troop; Secretary, Wardwell C. 
/Leonard of the 4th Providence Troop; Treas- 
|}urer, Milton R. MacIntosh. 
The members of the Seventh Providence 
| Troop held their first Parent’s Night on Wed- 
nesday evening, May Ist, at their meeting place 
on Hammond Street, Providence, and a large 
{number of parents and friends were on hand to 
applaud the work of the troop. During the eve- 
ning, an excellent and varied program of vocal 
}and instrumental music was rendered, and re- 
|freshments were served. A feature of the eve- 
|ning was the presentation to the troop of a 
| beautiful set of the National colors by J. Wilbert 
| Walton of the J. B. Barnaby Co. Much credit 
|is due Scoutmaster James Sullivan and Assist- 
ant Scoutmasters Rogers and Larkham for the 
| splendid showing made by the Scouts, and the 
excellent program prepared for the visitors. 
The Tenth Troop, R. I. B. S., were entertained 
by the members of the Fifth Troop at _ their 
quarters in the Providence Boys’ Club on Friday 
evening, April 28th, and a most enjoyable time 
was spent listening to an entertainment in 
which both troops took part. The program con- 
| sisted of drills, calisthenics and Indian club ex- 
|ercises, and was followed by vocal and instru- 
|mental solos by members of the troops. A 
| basketball game, composed of boys from both 
troops helped to enliven the evening’s fun, and 
resulted in a victory for the Fifth Troop by @ 
| Score of 28 to 10. Scoutmaster Zambarano and 
his Assistant Scoutmaster Mariano of the Tenth 
Troop expressed themselves as being very much 
pleased at the splendid reception they received 
from Scoutmaster John Kelley, his Assistant, 
| Antone Martin, and the members of the Fifth 
| Providence Troop. 
| At the weekly meeting of the Third Provi- 
| dence Troop, which took place on Friday eve- 
|ning, May 3rd, the special feature was an il- 
lustrated talk on ‘‘Teeth and Their Relation to 
Health,” given by Dr. James C. Colton, Dental 
Inspector in the public schools. Dr. Colton ex- 
plained by means of charts and drawings, the 
various ways in which decayed teeth bring about 
uncleanliness and how serious and far-reaching 
Instruction 


r 664 ie °1499 ; may be the result of inattention. 
Get Bi Mail Free |in the proper way to brush the teeth was given, 
4 after which, Scoutmaster John A. Day expressed 


his appreciation to Dr. Colton for his kindness 
in addressing the troop. P 
The preparations for the Annual Camp of the 
entire Rhode Island Boy Scout organization are 
going on continuously, and the indications are 
that everything will be in readiness on or about 
the first of July. The camp will probably be kept 
up for eight to ten weeks, and provisions will be 
made for every troop in the organization to 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Of Course YOU Want One! 


The niftiest, neatest, and best little watch fob in the 
world. EVERY LIVE BOY WANTS ONE. Be the 
first boy in your town to wear it. Makes a hit wherever 
seen, because it carries the air of western romance, and 
breathes of the life on the great wide prairies. 

Be the FIRST boy in your town to wear one of these 
dandy little fobs. You will be proud of it. 


Something Entirely New |! 


STILETTO WATCH FOB—Made of high grade 
leather, and finished in attractive 
style. Comes with stiletto in holster. 
made after the style of holster 
used by cowboys. You sure want 
one of these fobs. 
Sells for 25 cents each. 


THE TEXAS GUN FOB 
—Perfect reproduction in 
miniature of revolver and 
holster. Revolver in holster, 
ready to draw. Looks like 
the real article. Meets the 
popular western craze. 


You Can Have 
One FREE! 


You don’t need to buy one. WE will give you one. Send 
in a year’s subscription to BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
zine, and we will send you immediately either one of the arti- 
cles mentioned above. You will be more than pleased. 
























Send your year’s subscription in today before our supply is 
exhausted. If you are already a subscriber to BOYS’ LIFE, or 
if you want one of these articles without subscribing to this 
magazine, send 25 cents and we will send you either the Texas 
Gun Fob or the Stiletto Fob by mail, postpaid. Send all orders 
to 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Premium Department 
72 Weybosset Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
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BOSTON NOVELTY COMPA 






15¢ 


BATES & CO., 
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MIncleSams Scouts 


in the Philippines know the 
value of healthy feet. Army 
surgeons say soldiers with sore, 
neglected feet are N. G. 
—and the boy with bad 
“paddles” might as well 
stay out of the game. 











United States  sol- 
diers in the 
Philippines wear 


the wonderful 


You can run all day long and never 
know you've got feet—besides a pair 
of ‘‘Fisole’’ Shoes at $1.50 are the 
best knockabout shoes money can 
buy.They are fine-looking school shoes 
Ask the shoe dealer in you town for 
“Fisole’’Shoes. If he hasn’t got them, 
write NOW—telling us your size and 
enclosing $1.50 to our nearest office: 
Chicago,308 W.Monroe St.;Boston,229 
Congress St.; New York, 107 Duane 
St.—and be sure to give the dealer's 
name. No real American Boy can af- 
ford to be handicappe by bad feet— 
and Daddy wij] save some money by 
getting you a pair of ‘‘Fisole’’ to- 
day—or write for the‘‘Fisole’’leaflet. 
It explains why all Boy Scouts 
should wear ‘‘Fisole’’ Shoes. 

Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 














FORALL. 20 New Songs; 25 Ac- 


Bates Fun Co., Box 51, Dept. /, Melrose, Mass. 


% ~ F U N tress Pictures; 100 Magic Tricks; 
100 Parlor Giames; 100 Money Secrets; Lovers 
Telegraph ; 324 Jolly Jokes. A)l mail for 10 cents. 





Rifle and Target 
Cc. A. NICHOLS, JR., Box 96, CHILI, N. Y. 


THE HUMANTONE.., 





netrument; 
procuces sweet music, the joyous notes of a quick- 
step, or a cuurch hyimn —any music can be played 


without practice. With piano accompaniment, 
or other instrument, the effect is charming. 
Full instructions sent. Regular price 25 cents» 
but will send one by mai! for 15 cents. 





MEXICAN COBRA. 


. 


band of Comanchee indians. It is so lifelike no one 
can tell the difference without careful examination, 
They are 25 inches long with bulging eyes and 
horrible red fangs. They coil up and go in your 
pocket, and will wiggle across the floor in the 
most lifelike manner. For practical Jokes it cannot 
be beat. They will cure an old toper of drinking 
and scare the girls into a fit,”Price by mail 10 cts. 







A marvelous 


Most deadly snake in the world. Would scare a 


»Box 51, Melrose, Mass. 





| 


DEPT. V. MELROSE, MASS. | 


(Continued from Page 38) 


spend at least eight days under canvas this 
summer. Each troop will be accompanied by 
its Scoutmaster, and everything will be provided 
for their vomfort and convenience. Large new 
tents will be used and every boy will sleep on 
a good, strong cot provided by the organization. 
During the next week or two, a large number 
of canteens which Headquarters has been for- 
tunate in purchasing from the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the State of Rhode Island, will be 
distributed among the troops in the State, and 
the boys will be thereby enabled to always carry 
a supply of water with them on their hikes and 
field manouvers. 

Preparations are under way for the annual 
parade as escort to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public on Memorial Day. The Scouts will as- 
semble about 8:30 A. M., and will proceed from 
Exchange Place, through Exchange Street and 
up Westminster Street to Dorrance Street, 
where they wil deploy and line either side of the 
street at stave distance where the veterans will 
pass in review between the two long lines of 
Scouts. During this time the Scouts will be 
headed by the Rhode Island Boy Scout Brass 
Band of twenty-five pieces, under the direction 
of Scoutmaster Robert W. Thornton. This will 
be the first public parade made by the Scout 
Band, and great interest is being manifested in 
the showing they will make. 

The members of the First Pawtuxet Troop 
held their first minstrel performance in Fire- 
men’s Hall, Pawtuxet, Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, May 7th and 8th, and a large number 
of the friends of the troop from Providence as 
well as from Lakewood and Edgewood were in 
attendance. 


A PICTURE POSTCARD RACK 

Here is yet another way in which you can 
give your club-room, or even your own bed- 
room, a homely and “comfortable” look. 

Most of you recieve a number of picture 
postcards, even if you do not collect them. 
Why not hang some up in your room instead 
of placing them all in an album? 
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An exceedingly simple postcard rack can be 
made from a piece of cardboard and a few 
paper fasteners. 

Holes should be made in a narrow strip of 
cardboard at the required distance, the paper 
fasteners inserted, and the ends bent over, as 
in the accompanying sketch. The cards are 
then put in position, as shown on the right. 
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By F. A. CROSBY 


Director Boys’ Work, Chicago Y. M. C. A., and 
Secretary Chicago Local Council, B. S. of A. 





(Last month Mr. Crosby gave some interest- 
ing and useful instructions on the preparation 
and use of the triangular bandage in first-aid 
work. This month he gives some equally in- 
structive articles on the building of camp fires, 
the arrangement of beds, and explains some 
simple cooking conveniences for camp use. To 
the enthusiastic Scout these articles should 
prove a great benefit. Mr. Crosby is exceed- 
ingly well versed in a working knowledge of 
the activities of the Scout movement.—Ed.) 





N understanding of fire building in camp 
A and on trial is always essential, and to 

build one quickly and rightly is a test of 
a good woodsman. Whether building a large fire 
for warmth or a kettle fire for cooking, there 
are some hints to be noted before trying any 
suggestion. (1) Look out for fire spreading— 
always build your fire in the open, and if pos- 
sible upon bare sand or soil. If this is not 
handy, scrape away leaves and undergrowth 
from the spot upon which the fire is to be 
made. Never build at the root of a tree, 
some trees burn easily and the fire may get 
beyond control. At least the tree may be 
scorched and killed. (2) In case of spreading 
fire, use hemlock boughs, dipped in water if 
possible, to beat the flames with. Use 
blanket, or even your coat, wet if possible, 
rather than let the fire spread. Note the di- 
rection of wind always and try to build your 
fire just to the windward of a brook, a path 
or road, or some spot bare of grass. (3) Build 
your fire so as to secure light, or warmth, or 
heat, as the case may be, with just as little 
wood as possible. This is an unfailing sign 
of a good woodsman, plainsman or camper. 
(4) Always put out the fire when through 
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Icraff in the Woods 


with it, by covering ashes and embers. with 
soil. It is a crime among woodsmen not to 
do so, and in most States it is a violation of 
law. (5) Use dead or fallen wood rather than 
to cut down a growing tree. It is a sign of 
a “tenderfoot” or a “gre2nhorn” to hack away 
at a tree with an axe. A real woodsman re- 
spects a growing tree too much to injure one 
unless compelled to do so. 

With the above hints in mind let us con- 


sider the actual fire building. There is the 
large camp fire, for appearance mainly; the 
fire for warmth; the fire for cooking. In any 


case, starting the fire is the first considera- 
tion. If the weather is dry, grass or dead 
bark, with a few twigs or shavings, is the 
best; in wet weather look inside or beneath 
some decaying log for dry material. If in a 
rocky section, squirrels or other rodents often 
have store of dry material amongst a rock 
pile. Of course, you have matches in a 
waterproof case, no real camper would do 
otherwise. Don’t waste matches, so if the 
wind is blowing strongly, set up your coat as 
a shield while lighting the match, and hold 
the match in the hollow of the hand, not 
sticking straight out from the finger tips as 
though you feared to burn yourself. If a 
large camp fire is desired “for show,” set up a 
pole first and around this in pyramid form set 
other poles, beginning with small sticks at the 
bottom and gradually increasing the size of 
the stuff until the larger logs form the out- 
side. The whole pile will be held together by 
the twigs and branches catching on the center 
pole. A fire built in such fashion has a num- 
ber of advantages, the flames do not spread 
about, but are drawn upward by the draft, as 
in a chimney. The burning _ logs all fall in- 
ward, thus avoiding danger to those gathered . 
around, and of spreading fire. Moreover, 
there is economy of wood, as it all burns up 
and makes the greatest blaze for the amount 
of wood. For a fire for warmth do not have 
a great deal of flame but keep it steadily go- 
ing, thus forming a good bed of coals which 
send the heat in all directions. Do not use 
very large logs, but replenish the fire more 
often. In this way one can sit or roll on his 
blankets near, and with feet toward the fire. 
Dead, but solid, wood burned thus will make 
little smoke to bother, and the heat will not 
be so great but that you can keep near the 
fire, thus having heat all about you. 

In the case of a camp fire for cooking pur- 
poses, to boil coffee, broil bacon, etc., the In- 
dians of the plains have taught us the right 
method to use. There being little wood on 
the plains, the Indian had to use as little as 
possible, so he learned to place his sticks like 
the spokes of a wheel with a small fire in the 
center, burning only the ends of the sticks. As 
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BOYS ! BOYS ! 


Have You Seen ? 


“THE YOUNG AMERICAN” 


the paper that interests every 
boy? Every issue contains, Fine 
Stories of Athletics and Adventure, 
Helpful and Inspiring Articles, De- 
partments devoted to Stamp, Coin and 
Curio Collecting, The Young Poultry- 
man and Gardener, etc. It’s all Boy 
from cover to cover. Every Boy should 
read it. Send 25 cents to-day for a 
whole year’s subscription. Address 
THOMAS B. FLEMING, Publisher, 
Rosendale, New York, 
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Picture Post Cards 
14 of Scouts that made 1 Oc 
U. S. History, 


describing most important events in careers of our 
heroes:—graphically illustrated in colors. Every 
Boy Scout wants this set. Send 10c today—Money 
returned if not satisfied. STANDARD ART NOV. 
CO., DEPT. W., 275 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


I will send as long as they last my 25c BOOK 


STRONG ARMS 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 
beautify, and gain great strength in your 
shoulders, arms, and hands, without any ap- 
paratus. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

364 Barker Bidg.,110 Ww. 42d St.,New York 


S STAMMER 


attend no perpen school till you get my ae P 
FREE book and special rate. Largest and best school Y 
in the world curing by natural method. Write today. <, Wells ‘Millard 
North-Western School for Stammerers, are ese! First St., Milwaukee, Wis, President 

















PHOTOISMS 
A Journal of Practical Photography 
It ‘‘reduces Photography to Simplest Terms.’’ Good 
Articles, Illustrations, Prizes, Competitions. 50c. a 
PHOTOISMS, 30 John St., New York. 
Wire & Steel 


127 kinds Iron, Wood, Puzzles 
Sample with Catalog 10 cents 
or 3 leaders for 25 cents 
WESTERN PUZZLE W’K’S 
St. Paul, Minn., Sta. L. 


POST CARDS 

25 Birthday and Greetings or Valentine 
or Easter cards for only 10c. GER- 
MAN AM. POST CARD CO., Dept. 174, 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


MOVING PICTURE FILM 
At one cent a foot. Send in your orders, BOYS. 
PELIKAN BROS., 2646 Millard Ave., Dept. B, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mention 
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the ends are consumed, the sticks are simply 
| shoved inward a few inches, thus furnishing 
a new supply of wood. Two important things 
are accomplished in this way—a little wood 
lasts a long time and when through cooking 
the burning ends are put out by rubbing them 
in the dirt, and are ready to use again if 
necessary. But most important, the blaze jg 
concentrated directly under the kettle or fry- 
ing pan and does its work without waste of 
| heat or inconvenience of smoke. 


Beds for Camp and Trail 
It is the sign of a good camper to sleep 
| comfortably even on the trail in an over-night 
halt. A due proportion of time should be 
| given to bed-making, as well as to fire and 


supper. Neglect in this essential is sure evi- 
dence of the “tenderfoot.” 
Where nothing but “plain ground” is at 


hand for your couch, as is the case usually in 
the Southwest and on the plains, take the 
| trouble to scoop out a “hip-hole,’—a shallow 
| basin in the sand or soil two or three inches 
deep and wide enough to let your hip into. 
| Roll up in your blankets and over into the 
“hip-hole,” with stocking feet toward the fire; 
lift up your feet and with a quick swing 
throw a foot or more of the bottom edge of 
the blankets beneath your feet and under the 
roll,—your feet must be kept from the chill, 
even if the shoulders are bare. Use the sad- 
dle for a pillow. 

Where the day is torrid and the night 
frosty, as in much of the Western country, 
the flat boulders retain the sun’s heat through 
the night. A bed made on such a surface, 
even though hard, is more healthy and com- 
fortable than on damp, uneven sand or soil. 
You are also secure from poisonous insects 
and snakes crawling under the blankets. A 
rope laid on the ground about your bed is also 
a fairly effective precaution against “var- 
mints,” such as snakes, skunks, scorpions, 
tarantulas, ete., which infest the Western arid 
sections. 

Blankets of the right kind,—such as _ the 
army grade,—with a light canvas covering, are 
more hygienic, comfortable and easily carried 
than a sleeping bag. A cheap, light and ser- 
viceable covering for your blankets can be 
made by boiling ordinary unbleached muélin 
in linseed oil and rubbing it in well and thor- 
oughly drying. Make this wide enough to go 
under as well as over you when rolled in your 
blankets. Such a cover also makes a water- 
proof roll to pack the bedding in when on the 
trail. 

A quick way to make a comfortable bed, 
especially in warm weather, or where the 
ground is not thoroughly dry, is as follows: 
| Drive four stout stakes into the ground at 
‘linens a foot, leaving them 18 inches high, and 
| forming the corners of a bed 214 feet wide by 
| 6 feet ‘long. Lash to the outer sides of these 
| stakes, along the sides, from head to foot, 
stout poles. Stretch across this frame from 
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a little water, is buried and covered with hot 


1 " 
side to side a canvas or a heavy blanket, by 
198 tying a rope to each corner of the covering f BOY SCOUTS 
od and stretching taut by means of stakes to OF 
ing fasten the ropes to. These stakes should be 
em set pointing at an angle away from the frame Free 
if and about 2 feet from it, and in such a, posi- 
is tion that the covering will be pulled taut from 8 conscnaae 
ry: every direction. A neat trick to make the one see 
of ropes hold the blanket corners is to tie a ace ae 
small pebble into the corner first. Drnta ¢omcamas, 
Cooking Conveniences in camp,on 
As in the case of the camp bed, it pays to ee SF a8 
Re spend due proportion of the time on the ltis easy to work 
ht coking arrangements, even if the stay Pout tin nte 
be is but brief. A knowledge of how best to have tobea 
v1 utilize the camp fire for cooking purposes, paige paclagg 
and so as to make the cooking most sanitary era. A sim- 
and convenient, is an unfailing sign of the Pp le book of di- 
at first class guide, and the real hunter and cesar oe 
in camper. | Premo Junior, 
he Patent ovens and camp stoves are numer- ella xd 
Ww ous and effective, but there are many alter- | dak Co., and 
sae natives for the man on the trail lacking these |] the new ‘film pack” on which you can ae nae — 
0. luxuries. A collapsible grating to put over a! og rey a than a plate camera, as it is possi- 
he trench in the ground or over a couple of rocks | biack leather, and te le eee oo oe 
ée or green logs, is worth carrying, and can be|f vt re-loading. ee ee 
1g packed in a small space. Have a special can-|] ANY BOY CAN GET THIS CAMERA FREE! 
of vas holder for this so that the smut will not | : : 
i get into other things. A Dutch oven is too|§ ;or, collins only - a SS ee ae = 
I, heavy to carry, but the telescoping oven is |{ also give many other premiums FREE for a little work. 
1- light and handy. It is a round cylindrical | y agg us a postal for our large catalogue. Write to- 
vessel oven which telescopes an air tight top. | F 
it The whole thing is ten inches in diameter and | A io HAWLEY co 
A the same in depth. A hole is dug in the hot | ° » * 
earth after the evening camp fire has died|j Dept. 125, Lowell, Mass. 
down, the oven, containing a piece of meat and 
L 
] 


‘ ashes. By morning, the cooking is complete. a 

‘ The above are mechanical contrivances, but Birds Nests Eggs 
you may not have them on the trail. In 3 3 

place of the telescoping and Dutch ovens, dig} If you are interested in these, subscribe for THE 

a hole 18 inches deep and the same in diame- er io Mine nae tae ee a he a 

ter. Cut sod, if attainable, and line this peste Ay We ‘aret « rece ike be adeenticies ot 


d , . ; , 
oven, as sod retains the heat and keeps dirt} this character, including ornithological publica- 
from falling in. Put hot stones and ashes in|} tions, than all other bird publications in America 

e ° ° . ine S -ripti 5 

: the hole and set kettle, lard pail or tin, con- combined. Subscription, 50c per annum. Address 


taining meat or dough, in this oven. Cut a . 

; large sod for a cover, and seal up opening The Oologist, Lacon, lil. 

tightly. This will do the trick. In like man- 
ner, sods piled in U form and covered with the | ~ Ps me - 

ant gone Attention Scouts! 


collapsible grating make an easily improvised 

stove. ou have not the grating, use cross | Did you get yours? We give you starter and particulars 
If you ha grace’. ~ | of that unique fad for red stamp. WILHELM, 1317 E. 8th 
pieces of green limbs, a couple of inches in|. Kansas City, Mo. 
diameter. The simplest kettle hanger is a — 


green stick driven into the ground at an angle TRICK 1 Oc ONLY 
of 45 degrees and supported by a stake _be- 
neath. From the end of the green stick hang Boys. get one, fool your 


the kettle by using a shorter green withe or a" Try it on your best 


bough, so cut as to leave the stub, a branch | MAGIC CO., Dept. 51, 270 W. 39th St., New York 
at either end for a hook. Under the kettle ; ————_—_— 


: build the Indian fire by arranging a few sticks ; -. 

| y . 

| is dua of < vusl e aak toe SONG POEMS WANTED 

burning. A little ordinary bailing wire is YOU a be able to write a big seller. Hundreds of dol- 
a * ars have been made in successful songs. Send us 

not as poetic as the hooked green sticks for | sour WORDS or MELODIES, Acceptance gearanteed if 

hangers, but it is more useful and is easily | »vailable. Washington only place to secure copyright. H. 

carried. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Desk 636, Washington, D. C. 
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Little Ads. That Bring Quick Sales 


Advertisements will be inserted in this department for 
three cents a word. In all cases cash must come with 
the order. Copy should be received by the 5th of the 
preceding month for the next month’s magazine. No ad- 
vertisement accepted for less than thirty cents. We re- 
serve the right to reject advertising we may deem ob- 
jectionable. Each individual number and initial both in 
advertisement and address count as words. BOYS’ LIFE 
MAGAZINE, Joseph J. Lane, Adv. Mgr., 72 Weybosset 
St., Providence, R. I. 





“SEVEN HUNDRED THINGS A BOY CAN MAKE 
Send your name on a post card for free circular describing 








The Perfect Patrol 


By A. R. MAURELLO 


HE Tenderfoot, when he joins a patrol, 
7. usually casts envious eyes at the patrol- 
leader, whose position appears to him 

to be a most desirable one. 
He does not stop to consider that the patrol- 


,| leader was probably in the Tenderfoot’s place 


once, and only rose to his present position of 


these inexpensive books. E. M. DUNBAR, 58 Rowena St.,/ responsibility through proving himself worthy 


Boston, Mass. 


“RING OFF, Puzzle.’’ The latest, most puzzling wire 
puzzle and moneymaking plan, only 10c. LATEST UTILITY 
cCO., 1140 Walbridge Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


SCOUTS REQUIRE STRONG LEGS: My pamphlet tells 
how to develop them. Results guaranteed. Mailed dime. 
HYDE WOODCOCK, 5 Elm Grove Place, Toronto, Canada. 


KEEP DRY AND WARM when camping. Any weather. 
Complete plan 10c. CORNISH ELECTRIC CO., Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


TEN UNUSED STAMPS given for names and addresses 
three collectors and 2c. stamp. FREDERICK, 9 Belmont 
Circle, Trenton. New Jersey. 


FREE: 500 different stamps. Particulars for names of 
two collectors. VERNON SALES CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BOYS: Send for free sampte copy of our new boy’s paper. 
It’s great. ELCO PUB. CO., 303 Riley St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR BUSINESS?—‘‘Boys’ Life 
Magazine,’’ in pursuance of its policy of publishing the 
best boys’ magazine in the ‘country, has inaugurated this 
classified advertising department. With a rate of 3c a 
word and a guaranteed circulation of over 40,000 copies 






each month, ‘‘Boys’ Life Magazine’ is the cheapest ad- | 


vertising medium in this country. If you were to write 
to every one of the readers of ‘‘Boys’ Life,’’ to tell them 
about something you want to buy, sell or exchange, it 
would cost you over $1000 for postage alone, but you may 
get in touch with every one of our readers directly 
through one of these small ads. Scout around and see 
what you have that you would like to sell or exchange, 
or something you would like to advertise in our maga- 
zine, either a tent, watch, book, boat, canoe, Camera, or 
the thousand and one things that every boy has or 
might want. BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, Joseph J. Lane, 
Advertising Manager, 72 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 





LOOK BOYS! Greatest fun producing novelty in exist- 
ence, it can be operated by anyone and can be operated 
hundred of times. Sent with our new catalog of novel- 
ties for 8c in stamps. W. GUYNN CO., 875 Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


560,000 WORDS OF ADVERTISING FOR 42 CENTS! 

This statement may sound amazing, but is an absolute 
fact. Say for instance that you order a fourteen-word ad- 
vertisement occupying a space of two lines at our rate of 
3c. a word, which would cost you 42c., this advertise- 
ment being inserted in over 40,000 copies of our maga- 
zine would make at least 560,000 words. Is it not worth 
your while to reach 40,000 persons with a low cost of 
2c.? Figure upon how many boys who, after reading 
their magazine pass it along to their chums. You should 
advertise with us immediately so as to procure the large 
volume of summer business which these same boys will 
create. BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, Joseph J. Lane, Ad- 
vertising Manager, 72 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 





OLD BOYS’ PAPERS WANTED! Volumes or loose num- 
bers ‘“‘Boys of New York,’’ “Young Men of America,”’ 
‘‘Harrigan & Harte’s New York Boys,’’ ‘‘Young Sports of 
America,’’ ‘“‘Golden Weekly.’’ Send list and prices to 
JOHN REEVES, 184 Summer St., Room 604, Boston, Mass 





BOYS, HAVE FUN. Send for our beautiful catalogue of 
tricks, jokes, magic puzzles and novelties. Acme Cycle & 
Novelty Co., 219A Reid Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


of it. 

Should the present reader be in the position 
of the envious Tenderfoot, he will find it well 
worth his while to reflect whether the patrol- 


| leader’s post is always one to be desired. 


| 
| 


The Patrol Leader. 
Of course, it is every keen Scout’s ambition 
to rise from the Tenderfoot to Second-class 
Scout, and eventually to First-class Scout— 


jand rightly so; while, naturally, his progress 


will be rewarded by promotion. It is entirely 
creditable that a boy should set his heart on 
attaining the leadership of his patrol, but, 


| though the responsibility should not be 


shirked, neither should it be lost sight of. 
When Shakespeare wrote “Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown,” he was not sacrifi- 


| cing truth for the sake of effect. The glitter 
|and pomp of leadership attract us, and make 


| 





many of us wish we ourselves could be kings; 
but. we should very soon have had enough 
of it. 

In its own way, the position of a patrol- 
leader is like that of a king; he is solely 
responsible for the half dozen or more boys 
in his charge, and it is he who bears the brunt 
of any blame that may be going. 

As I have seen it put, leadership is a duty 
which cannot be shirked, rather than an honor 
for which we should strive. 

It appears a rather jolly thing to be able to 
order other boys about, and to make them do 
just as you tell them; but to the efficient 
patrol-leader, every order is essential and un- 
avoidable, and given only when wanted. 

If you get a fussy leader, giving twenty 
orders where one would be ample, you may 
safely take it he does not appreciate his posi- 
tion. If he did, he would realize that there is 
a chance of making a slip with every command 
given, and he would be sparing with his or- 
ders. The Scout merely has to doas he is told, 
and need not trouble his head about what is 
best to be done. 

I am not in the very slightest degree trying 
to decry the bravery of the Gallant Six Hun- 
dred when I say that their action in charging 
the batteries of death was easier than that of 
the officer who, thinking that he was repeat- 
ing the order of his superior, gave the word 
that sent his men to their death. 


The Coporal 
So much for the patrol-leader. The cor- 
poral’s is an equally difficult position, since 
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he has to fill two offices at the same time— 
that of leader and of led. While his leader is 
present, the corporal has no standing what- 
soever, he is merely Number Two of the 
patrol; but directly the leader has gone, the 
corporal steps into his shoes. 

This is a distinctly difficult part to play— 
one moment in the ranks, the next, very like- 
ly without warning, in charge of his comrades. 

A good second in command is absolutely 
necessary to a well-trained patrol, and, just 
as a mate must hold a master’s certificate, so 
a corporal should be a capable patrol-leader 
—and know his place. 


The Tenderfoot 

I prefaced these remarks with a word to 
the rank and file, and there is one point on 
which a Scout must be perfectly clear before 
he can become a really useful factor in his 
patrol. 

He is bound by his promise to obey the 
Seout law, and, consequently, to respond at 
once to his officers’ orcers without question. 
So far, so good; but it is very little use obey- 
ing orders while it goes against the grain all 
the time. Absolute confidence in one’s officers 
and respect for their judgment is essential. 

It is quite easy, while you are studying for 
the Tenderfoot Test, and before being sworn 
in, to satisfy yourself whether you do really 
feel that way towards your leaders; if you 
cannot persuade yourself that you do, join 
another troop. 

Co-operation and sympathy throughout the 
patrol must exist, but it will never do so if 
the members are always jibbing at distasteful 
orders. 

Lastly, as to your Scoutmaster. Remember 
you owe a very great debt to him for giving 
up his spare time and money in looking after 
your welfare. His only reward can be the 
knowledge that you appreciate it—so let him 
see that you do! 


REGARDING OUR LITTLE ADS. 


On page 44 will be found a column of “Little 
Ads.”—the kind that bring results. This is 
the best and cheapest kind of advertising for 
the person who has something to buy, sell, or 
exchange. This department is designed pri- 
marily to assist the Scout who has some 
hobby and want to get in touch with other 
Scouts interested in the same hobby; in fact, 
to the boy desiring to correspond with Scouts 


in other sections of the world—here is the 
place to put your announcement—and the cost 
is very small—only three cents a word. Don’t 
you think it is worth it? The forms for the 
July issue will close June fifth. Why not send 
a trial ad. for this July issue? 








For hunting or target practice, This king air rifle is sure 
death to small game. We will give this gun to any boy 
who will sell twenty-four jewelry novelties for us. Send 
for the jewelry to-day. We trust you. When you sell 
the 24 pieces at 10 cents each, retnrn our $2.40, and we 
will immediately send you the rifle, all charges prepaid. 


THE STANLEY SUPPLY CO., 
P. O. Box 84, Sharon, Pa. 





The Boys’ Magazine (6 mos. ) 


We will also include, without extra cost, 
a book entitled * Pity Ways for Boys to 
Earn Money.” Walter Camp edits 
The Boys’ Magazine, Each issue 
of this magazine is filled with 
clean, fascinating stories and in- 
structive articles, of intense interest 
to every live boy. Departments devoted 
to The Boy Scouts, Electricity, Mechan- 
Athletics, Photography, Carpentry 
Stamps and Goins, Colored covers an 
beautifully illustrated throughout. This fielder's glove is made 


BOYS! This Ball Glove and 50¢ 








by one of the foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, leather lined, web thumb, deep pocket. 
Guaranteed. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order today. 
The Scott FP. Redfield Co., 426 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
The Boys’ Magazine at all news-stands, 40¢ a@ copy. 











th 558 95S 
FOUNTAIN PENF RE FE. 


Send 50 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, and we 
will send you free one of these fine self-filling 





cents for a year’s subscription to 


fountain pens. Enclose postage, 10 cents, to 
cover cost of mailing the pen. Send at once 
before supply is exhausted. BOYS’ LIFE, 72 
Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 





COWBOY WATCH FOB 


A METAL GUN IN LEATHER HOLSTER. Biggest 
hit, catchiest and most serviceable novelty out. Gun 
is a miniature metal reproduction of a Colt 6 Shooter 
— oy insidea fine leather Holster all ready to be 
pulled. Everybody wantsone. Order Now. Price 
postpaid 25 cents,8 for 50 cents, Free Watch 
Offer, with every order. 

BATES GUN Co., Box 51. Dept. 1, 

MELROSE, MASS. 


All the 
Rage 





BASE BALL CURVER 


Worn on the hand the curver enables 
the pitcher to give the ball a rapid 
whirling motion thus causing a wide curve. 
It is so small the batter cannot see itand they 
all wonder where those AWFUL CURVES come 
from. You can fan them out as fast as they 
come to bat. Price 25e with directions for 
throwing all curves. Send today and 
the best pitcher in your town. 


CURVER CO.. Box 122, Brady, Neb. 












-RA KATHODOSCOPE, 
Latest pocket curios- 
{ty Everybody wants it;tel!: 
the time on watch throug!) 
cloth Apparently see your fellow, 
best girl or any object through ‘ 
cloth wood or stone, any distance, a1: cumaies; ase 
— always ready for use. Price, 26c, stamps OF 
ver 
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Allen Merc. Co., 344 Seymour Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 
Mention ‘‘BOYS’ LIFE’’ When Answering Ads. 
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Coins 


BOYS’ LIFE, THE BOY 


10 Diff. old coins or bills, 25e; U.S. Ct. or 
Yc, 100 yrs. old, 15c; half dime, 1860, 
bright, new, 15c; 3c silver, 3 diff. good, 25c; 
Old coppers, dates before 1800, 5 for 30c; 
Nigeria coin 8c; Panama nickel set, 10c; 
Philippine copper set, 10c; 50 Foreign 
nickel coins, 40c; Confederate money, $200 
for 20c; 10 Diff. big U.S. Cts. 40c; 5 diff. 
ee 60c; Sample Civil War Cent and lists, 
3c. THOMAS L. ELDER, Dept. A, 32 E. 
23rd Street, New York City. 





TAMPS-—Stamp Album and 155 All Dif.Rare 





STAMPS FREE ! 


AS China(dragon), Malay(tiger), Rhodesia, Tas- 
mania (l’dscape), Jamaica (w’t’rfall), etc. only 
10c; 1000 mixed fr’gn only 10c. 1000 hinges 5c. 
112 pp. Lists, coupons, etc., free! Agts. W’t’d. 
50% We Buy Stamps, Hussman Stamp Co 


Dept. AA, St. Louis, Mo. 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 
for the names of two 
Collectors and 3 cents 





postage. 

20 diff. Japanese Stamps .........-esseesececeescers 05c 

20 diff. Russia Stamps .......cccccccccccccccscccees 10¢ 

1000 Himes, Se; GOOD ..ccccccccscccccccscccccccccccoce 30e 

5O Blank Sheets, 10c; 100 .......cccccccscccccccccces 19¢ 

10 Blank Approval Books, Holds 60............+++++. 15¢ 

COINS—10 diff. Foreign coins, 15¢c; 20 diff. Foreign 

coins, 25c. We buy stamps—Buying List, 10c¢. Wholesale 
list for dealers. 

TOLEDO STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 

STAMPS, 108, all different, Transvaal, Servia, 

Brazil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, | 

ete., and Album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 


65 different U. S., 
wanted, 


C. Stegman, 5351 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo. | any 





LOOK ALL FOR 10: 


12 
30 


used 


25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents 


50 per cent. List Free. I buy stamps. 


OLD COINS 


$7.75 paid for RARE date 1853 quar- 
ters. $20.00 for a half dollar. We 
pay a CASH premium on hundreds of 
coins; keep all money dated before 
1884 and send TEN cents at once for 
our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
size 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Cc. F. CLARKE & CoO., 
Coin Dealers 
Dept. 13. LeRoy, N. Y. 


All different stamps, 150 mixed stamps, 4 un- 
d stamps and 6 post Cards, 

All diff. South and Cen. American s 

mixed stamps & 100 hinges Only 10c. 


Only 10c. 


Lists free 


R. & M. HARRIS, 2533 Ashland Ave.,Cincinnati, O. 


Mention 
If possible, send names 2 collectors. 
We buy stamps. QUAKER STAMP 


100 all different stamps from 
20 countries free. Postage 2c. 
this paper. Large album 15c 


FRE 


CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





A bright, 
voted to 
specimen copy 
FOWLER, 127 


newsy, 
stamps and 


FOWLER’S STAMP AND COIN AGE. 


illustrated monthly 
coins, 50 cents 
will be sent you free. 


-E North Dearborn St., 


magazine de- 

per year. A 
HENRY ADES 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Stamp Album 


By PHIL ATELY 
“Smuggled Post’’ Stamps. 


OST of us know of some strange stamps 

that have been especially designed, or 

have been expressly surcharged to denote 

that they have been used for a postal 

service differing from the ordinary. Thus we 

have special War Post, Unpaid Post, Govern- 

ment Parcel Post, and No Sunday Delivery 

stamps. But perhaps there are some of my 

readers who have never heard that, literally, 
there are “‘Smuggled Post’? stamps. 

It is the post office of Constantinople that 

produces these singular specimens. The people 

of the Turkish capital are accustomed to get 





their servants from the provinces, and these 
|}immigrants very often bring in with them, 
when they obtain a_ situation, letters from 


friends outside the city to other friends within. 

Consequently, the Turkish officials thought 
their revenue was being defrauded, and took 
means to put an end to this practice. So they 
| very carefully searched all incoming folk, and 
|if they found any letters upon them, they 
would promptly ‘‘commander’” them, forward 
them all to the post office, where stamps to the 
value of double the usual rates would be affixed 
to them before they were sent on to the ad- 
dresses. These stamps were the current Turk- 
!ish, but bore a special hand stamp, with an 
inscription (in Turkish characters) signifying 
| ‘*Katchak Posta,’” or “Smuggling Post.’ 

The system was originated in the seventies, 
and is still, I believe, in use. Beginners, how- 
should be very careful when acquiring 

of these ‘“‘Katchak Posta’’ stamps, for the 

|inscription has been especially stamped on a 

|great number of varieties which have never 

}been affixed to “‘smuggled”’ letters. 

| The Turkish authorities found that stamp 

|collectors were eager to obtain these curiosities, 
jand as the supply was not over great, they 

| proceeded to remedy the matter by printing a 
goodly number for direct sale to philatelists. 

The Sultan’s officials objected to being de- 
frauded a little by the incoming servants, but 

they were unable to refrain from turning over 

an “honest” penny themselves. 

Unused stamps, with the original gum in per- 
fect condition on the backs, are, of course, not 
the real thing, even though the inscription is 
there genuinely enough. Yet there are many 
so-called ‘‘Katchak Posta’’ stamps about in 
what is known as ‘‘mint’’ condition. Which, as 
Euclid was so fond of saying, is absurd. 


French or English? 


| ever, 





Would you sooner have French or English 
Zanzibar stamps? It seems a bit of a puzzle 
at first sight, doesn’t it? but it’s right enough. 
There are two kinds of Zanzibar stamps, and 
the youth who preferred the English sort would 
be sacrificing his pocket for his principles. 

Zanzibar existed for a long time while on 
“surcharges’’ and since the French ran a post 
office there quite distinct from the British one 
quite a lot of strange stamps have done duty 
for our East African protectorate. 

From 1894 to 1897 the French issued a great 
quantity of their own stamps, surcharged 
“Zanzibar” with values in annas, and as the 





~ |quantities were continually allowed to run low, 


8 by 5 inches, 160 pictures, heavy card- 
board cover, a bargain, 10c.; 106 all 
different stamps, 10c.; 18 different UN- 
USED, fine lot, 10c. Send for list and 
copy of monthly stamp paper free. Ap- 
proval sheets. 50 per cent commission. 


Agents wanted. 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
127 Madison Ave., 


New York City 


ja number of hurried ‘“provisionals’’ came into 
Quite a lot of these will now fetch good 
| prices. Hl 

But in 1897, under Britian’s protection, Zan- 
jzibar had special stamps designated for her 
own use, though just previous to this Indian 
jand British East African stamps surcharged 
jdid duty. The French Post Office was not con- 


‘tinued after 1904. 
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HINTS FOR BOY SCOUTS 


By THE SCOUTMASTER 


CLUB-ROOM TIPS 
SCOUTS’ club-room should always have a 
clean, cosy, comfortable appearance, and 
to insure this you would do well to bear in 

2 mind the following hints: 

Clean the room thoroughly once a week. Scrub 
the floor, dust the walls and articles of fur- 
niture, and see that no untidy pieces of rub- 
bish are left lying about. 

“A place for everything, and everything in its 
place,” should be the motto of the troop or 
patrol who wish to keep their club-room bright 
and tidy. 

A few large boxes, covered with cloth or lin- 
oleum, make splendid receptacles for books, 
equipment, and other articles. 

They can also be used as seats. 

Some hooks should be provided, on which to 
hang hats and coats, and one corner of the 
room might well be reserved specially for staves 
when not in use. Staves standing in different 
parts of the room look untidy, and may cause 
a lot of inconvenience. 

If you are fortunate enough to possess a rug 
or carpet, shake it frequently to keep it free 
from dust. 

Wire gas globes are more suitable than glass 
ones, as the latter are easily broken. 

Buckets of sand and water should always be 
at hand in case of fire, and a card should be 
hung up in a prominent place, with the names 
and addresses of the nearest fire-calls, doctors, 
chemists, and post-offices on it. 


ON THE MARCH. 

When on a long march, it is sometimes well 
to reverse the usual order of the patrol, and 
put the smallest boy in the van and the patrol- 
leader in the rear, or sometimes the corporal 
might be the hindermost and the patrol-leader 
walk by the side of his patrol. 

Very often, if the biggest boy leads, he steps 
too long, and walks too fast for the smaller 
boys, with the result that they are overdone, 
and the patrol presents a ragged appearance. 





As an instance, only recently a troop 
was seen marching along with two _ strap- 
ping, tall Scoutmasters’ striding in front, 


while the Scouts behind were making desperate 
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efforts to take four-foot strides, and every min- 
ute or two making up lost ground by breaking 
into a jog-trot. The result was large smiles on 
the part of the onlookers, and an occasional jest 
at the expense of the Socutmasters, which was 
not undeserved. 

Eight miles at a stretch may not mean much 
to you, but it may be more than the smaller 
boys can manage. 

For this reason some Scoutmasters adopt the 
plan of forming their patrols of boys of the same 
size, so that the bigger lads shall not be handi- 





capped by the small ones, or the small ones 
overdone by the stronger boys. 
TRACKING. 

Now that the summer is here you will find 


it more difficult to follow the trail of the track- 
ing-irons, since the ground will usually be 
harder. 

Remember that good trackers not only use 
their eyes, but also their “brain pan.’’ The 
“signs’’ are not much good to you unless you 
take the trouble to think out what they mean. 

For instance, when the tracks have gone into 
a big field, and you can’t find any more of them, 
don’t go crawling about on the grass looking 
for them. Form up the patrol, and use all the 
common-sense you have between you. Look 
round for the places where a fellow would 
naturally get out of the field; perhaps there will 
be five or six likely places, such as gates, stiles 
or gaps in the hedge. Send a Scout to each of 
these places, and one of them is fairly certain 
to pick up the trail again. 

Suppose you cannot find it in this way, send 
two parties right round the field in opposite di- 
rections, so that, when they meet, all the 
boundary has been examined; unless the hunted 
man has hailed.a passing aeroplane, taxi-cab, 
they will have crossed his trail. 

When the trail gets on the hard, high road, 
don’t go grubbing along trying to pick out each 
footmark, but tell off two Scouts to go at Scouts’ 
pace along each side of the road to find where 
the tracks leave it. If they make certain that 
he has not left the road, the chances are that 
he is still on it. 


Send It Today! 


To Canada €2 Cents a Year. 
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ADMINISTERING MEDICINES 


All external applications and poisonous rem- 
edies should be kept apart from other medi- 
cines, and the poisonous articles should be kept 


in three-sided bottles and, of course, be plainly 


labelled ‘‘Poison.”’ 
Ei ad HH ti Before administering any kind of medicine, 
whether externally or internally, carefully read 


the directions on the label, and °: thoroughly 

shake the bottle, whether there appears to be 
_“The Electrical Magazine for Everybody.” any sediment or not. 

For the Novice, the Amateur, the Experimenter and When pouring out medicine, always carefully 

ee wanieiiie : the Bg ow a ame _ Ee measure the amount to be taken in a measuring 

, ghtest and most interesting ‘‘plain English glass, an article which can be bought for a few 


electrical monthly magazine published, nearly five ne - ¢ rc Also alwav away 
years old. 112 to 144 pages monthly, New departments pence from any chemist. Also always pour away 





al roa AB 7 Se from the label, so that no drops run down and 
on aeronautics and with the inventor. ; ; ; ; 
TH AUTHORITY N W make the directions illegible. 
HE magazine to read if » want pig ge A to ,__ Be careful to wash the glass after each dose 
date on wireless and progress in electricity. With || 18 Siven, and take care that the doses are given 
one year’s subscription to Modern Electrics for a limit- || Punctually at the time ordered. 
ed time only we are making the following:— | In many cases it is advisable to keep the 
THREE OFFERS medicine out of the patient’s reach—especially 
a ‘ in the case of sleeping draughts. 
1 Bleriot Model The times for giving medicines, unless other- 
Monoplan e—J)| wise ordered by the physician, are as follows: 
Guaranteed to Fly. Three times a day means at eleven, three, 
EE. and seven o’clock. Four times a day means at 


Marble’s Pocket || 19 a. m., and 2, 6, and 10 p. m. 
2 jag Driver per | If the dose is to be administered every six 
Prest-o-lite Key. Three | hours, it should be given at twelve and six 
sizes of blades locked §| o'clock, night and day. 


in nickel plated handle Every four hours means at eleven, three, nine 
which closes up like aff} and twelve o’clock, night and day. 
knife. Closed 31-2 in. Every three hours means at three, six, nine 


Open 51-4 in. Just out §| and twelve o’clock, night and day. 
and it’s a dandy.FREE | | 
3 Double Magnetic GAINING BADGES 
Reversible Engine When entering for a badge exam., there are 
with Speed Contact]|a few points which you should always bear in 
Lever, 1000 to 2500§)| mind. 
revolutions per minute. If there is any writing to be done, write neatly 
END $1.50 TO-DAY in cash, stamps or M. O. and and arrange your answers as tidily and clearly 
get MODERN ELECTRICS for one year and your as you can. 
choice of the above offers postpaid ABSOLUTELY Do not write more than you need, but answer 
FREE. Money refunded immediately if not pleased inJ| cach question in a simple straightforward way.. 
every way. When you are asked questions, answer clear- 
MODERN ELECTRIC 273 Fulton St.,§| iy, and speak out. An examiner does not like 
. New York. having to repeat his questions. If you are not 
15¢ per Copy (Act quickly as our suppl 


P y sure of your answer, you will find it best to re- 
of the above is limited) $1.50 Per Year]! main silent. Guesses generally seem ‘to be 




















eer ee eR ca | wrong. 

Ti 4 Fi Ti Never try to gain a badge unless you feel 

en Days ree rial sure you can pass the necessary test. 
ee ~ every wy nent We Ship on Approval Think of the Scoutmaster, or whoever is — 
and trial to anyone inthe U.S. and prepay the freight. If | ing the examination. He does not want to fa 
isfied with th after } ns 3 . a 
lg a ome hy Ba yd oe Se | vou, but he will have to if you do not know 

FACTI CES Do not buy rbleyele ora | anything about your subject. 

pairof tiresfrom anyone | And when you have gained your badge, do 


at any Price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs | y Tay your 
Sem of high grade bicycles and sundries and learn our ieee not be content with that. Always keep yo 


heard of »rices and marvelous new special offers. | memory refreshed, so that you will be able at 
T ONLY COST a cent to “rite a postal and | any time to answer any questions that are 
everything will be sent you | asked you. 
Bm FREE by return mail. You will get much valuable in- ‘ 
formation. Do Not Wait; write it Now ! 
» Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
parts, repairs and sundries of all kinds at ha/’ «“suad prices. 











MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. B-278 CHICAGC THE WIDE AWAKE GAME. 
This game can be played by a single patrol 
or troop. 
DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIER One Scout is chosen to be prisoner, and an- 


other for his confederate. A place is selected 
for the prison, and in this the prisoner is placed. 
‘A leader is then appointed to command the 
other Scouts. 

The confederate may assume any disguise he 


- 
put on the market. In use all 
over the United States. Can) 









adjustable hook. Good sellers ee li t 
4 ikes, his object being to assist the prisoner to 
po Re ou all at Op escape. The leader sets guards round_ the 
fo = PDOW WIRE & IRON == prison, not more than three guards at a time. 
pl vey <i The confederate may try and smuggle notes to 











the prisoner informing him when to escape, 
= 4 ——— etc. 
Se BOYS owna The confederate must not be caught inside 
Vas the prison grounds, which are marked out be- 
SS MOTORCYCLE forehand. If he is caught there, he loses the 
“> game; if the prisoner manages to escape, he 
aN all makes $20 up and his partner must hide somewhere agreed 
p upon between them, and, if within ten minutes 
y Send for List. B.L.King of escaping they are not found, they have won 
217 W. 125 St., N. Y. C. the game. 





WORKS, Louisville, Ky. 
























Get the OFFICIAL SHOE for 
OUTS in SUMMER 


See That It Carries the OFFICIAL STAMP 


This is the light, soft, easy shoe that 
every outdoor boy wants in the sum- 
mer time. It is made of specially 
tanned russet glove leather that feels 
like kid, and has an elk outer sole that is 
chrome tanned, flexible and full of 
wear. All sewing is reinforced. There 
is no lining to wrinkle and chafe. 
The bellows tongue keeps out 

mud and water. The last .is 

sensibly shaped to give 
plenty of room to the 
toes and the instep. 
The innersole of solid 






















SIGMUND EISNER 
RED BANK,N.J. 


NATIONAL 
( outrirter leather is overlaid with 
LOOK FOR THIS MARA a smooth strip of 


OW FHE SOLE 


leather to protect the 
stocking and _ insure 
absolute comfort. 


that look the 


This New Shoe is Already in 
Highest Favor. 


them shows the 


DON’T ACCEPT AN IMITATION. BUY THE STANDARD 


50 


| Ask your dealer or write to the undersigned for a pair. s 
| Give the size and width you wear and satisfaction will 
be guaranteed. Price per pair .........csceceeeees 





When ordering by mail please state that you want the Official 
| Boy Scout “Summer Shoe.” Send all mail orders to 


‘Sigmund Eisner, Red Bank, N. J. 


| NATIONAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA as DEPARTMENT 330 











Come On 
Boy Scouts! 


Here’s the real thing on that Summer 
Camp business. A quick, easy way to earn 
all the money your Scout Troop needs— 
for the Camp or any other purpose. 

All you’ve got to do is to form a Larkin 
Commissary Department, and sell Larkin 

Products to the neighbors. 


Larkin Co. will send your Com- 
missary Department $23 worth of 
its Products for only $10. Freight 
costs but a little. That means $12 
profit (at least) on every $10 as- 
sortment you sell. 


Larkin Products are known all over 
the United States. They include 
Soaps, Teas, Spices, Toilet Prepara- 
tions, Notions and alot of other 


things that you are sent to the store for every day. People will be glad to buy them from 
you, especially when they know that it’s to help the Troop along. 


: With every member of your Troop hustling you will get rid of one assortment so 
quickly that you will be taking orders for the next assortment before a week has passed. 
With the money thus earned 


You Can Go to Camp This Summer 


You can buy your uniforms and other equipment. You can rent and furnish your 

Hall. ¥. ou can do any one of a dozen things that you otherwise would have to let go by. 
Get the other Scouts together today, and talk it over with them. Appoint some- 

one Chief of your Commissary Department, and get him to write to us for our Product 

Catalog and full information regarding this Special Scout Offer. Or you can ask your 

Scout Chief to write. Just tell whoever writes to fill out the coupon below and send - 

it to us, - 
A Scout Troop in Camden, N. J., in double-quick time earned its Hall and 

all the necessary furnishings by selling Larkin Products. You can do it just 

as well as they did. Get the Scouts together and “start something” at 

once. Make that Summer Camp a reality. 


: BOY SCOUT DEPT,, 
Larkin Co., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Js 








